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BAKER’S PRIVATE LIFE... 
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Being still sort of new in the bakery business, | keep asking Dad the 
reasons for this and that. The other day | said, ''I know Pillsbury makes 
good flour—but just what made you a steady Pillsbury customer?” 
yo 
f : 
fo 
i 
Dad said, "For one thing, there's the new Pillsbury laboratory, built "By constant testing,"” Dad went on, "that laboratory selects the i 
just a few years ago. It's probably the finest, newest, most up-to-date most desirable wheats from each year's crop. It determines what ; 
laboratory in the milling industry. | figure it's good business for us blends will give our flour the baking characteristics we want. And 
to get the benefit of an establishment like that." it checks the quality of every run of flour.” 
Housed in its own specially-planned building, 
the Pillsbury Products Control Laboratory employs 
advanced equipment and methods for a tremendous 
variety of chemical and physical tests, ranging from i 
measurement of moisture content to precise vitamin i 
determinations. This laboratory is just one outgrowth ; 
of Pillsbury’s three-quarter-century tradition of quality. 
Well, Dad convinced me, all right. It really does pay to patronize PILLSBURY MILL S, inc. 
a company that takes such pains to maintain high quality standards 
—because when they do that, they're protecting us!” 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
2, Minn., U.S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 


domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. 
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Look at em grow 


Your manufactured feeds are making a big differ- too. Feed users look upon well-made bags as a sign 


ence in the lives of porkers. They’re tipping the _ of quality feed. You'll appreciate the extra strength 
scales at the 200-lb. mark in just about half the time and uniformity of Bemis Bags in these days when 
it used to take, all because of the mineral-vitamin- quality products are so hard to obtain. And you’ll 
protein concentrates that supplement their corn. find the 24 Bemis factories a versatile, reliable source 


There are performance advantages in Bemis Bags, of supply, even under difficult wartime conditions. 
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Cc BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Offices: Baltimore + Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte 
Chicago + Denver + Detroit + East Pepperell + Houston 
Indianapolis + Kansas City + Los Angeles * Louisville 
Memphis + Minneapolis - Mobile - New Orleans - New 
York City + Norfolk » Oklahoma City * Omaha « Peoria 
St. Helens, Ore. + St. Louis + Salina + Salt Lake Cit 
San Francisco + Seattle + Wichita + Wilmington, Calif, 


BETTER BAGS SINCE 1858 
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FAMILY FLOURS 

5 grades of All-Purpose Family Flours 
3 grades of Biscuit Flours 

Spring Fancy Short Patent Flour 


PACKAGED FOOD Products 
Insured Cake Flour Buckwheat Pancake 
Pancake Cream Breakfast Farina 


Wholewheat and Graham Flours 


COMPLETE BAKERY FLOURS 
6 grades Kansas Bakers 


6 grades Spring Bakers 


9 grades Cake, Cookie and Pastry Flours 
| iz 2 grades Doughnut Flour 
e s 3 grades Rye Flour 

% 1 grade Whole Wheat Flour 


CRACKER FLOURS 
2 grades Sponge Flours 
1 grade Dough Flour 


2 grades Graham Flours 


A Complete Flour Stock in Every Car! 


Valier’s have grown because their products have been profitable to the 
Jobber and Retailer for three generations. 71 years of successful milling 
experience is in every bag . . . add this to your merchandising experi- 
ence and then you have an unbeatable combination for profit. 


1,250,000 Bushels 
Wheat Storaye Paes Mill “A” 
oe! Os on on ie Mill “B”’ 
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VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 
ST. LOUIS. MISSOURI 


Fl 25466 




















Qualified distributors wanted. for 


particular still open. 
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A MERCHANDISING PLAN 


THAT SELLS / 


SUPER-WHITE flour is just as responsive 
to your sales efforts as it is to the 
It is just as good 
For good 
bread and biscuits, for quick selling — 
it’s SUPER-WHITE. 


housewives’ baking. 
as it is remarkably white. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 





—~THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. SS 
DP se sa 
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Flour Milling Capacity 
5000 Sacks 


Grain Storage Capacity 
1,000,000 Bushels 





WIMIKEULY 
MINE ESTING 
CONAN 
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The year in and year out con- 
sistency of Kelly's Famous in 
producing top results for dis- 
tributor, grocer and housewife 
is sufficient reason for you to 
make it a part of your very best 
merchandising plan now—while 
the market is fast developing. 
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“he WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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ENRICHED 


BE READY FOR NEW FACES- 
A New Flour Market 











As veterans return from 
the war, as workers become 
relocated again, there will 
suddenly be a great shift in 
population. 


Be ready for new customers, 
prepare for bigger demand 
with Thoro-Bread, the flour 
that at once seems like an 


old kitchen friend. 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KRAASAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 


ry+ 31.7 © D BYU 
bhittek & 


ARNOLD OF STERLING 


“Ihe Worlds Hnest Quality : 

















@ For every requirement in wartime bakery produc- 
tion and sales, Pikes Peak Flours bring added shop 
economy, wider flexibility, and increased customer 
preference for your breads, crackers, cakes and 
cookies, pastries, pies and all sweet goods. Our mills 
are in an excellent position to serve you to advantage 
on all types of Pikes Peak quality flours—recognized 
by bakers for exacting uniformity, dependable shop 
performance, and the sales-appealing flavor of high 
altitude virgin wheat in all your baked goods. 


THE COLORADO MILLING §& ELEVATOR COMPANY At 
% (1945) 


GENERAL OFFICES, DENVER, COLORADO leas: 
Year 
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We expect no product to sell itself, 
but we have found that I-H comes ; 
as close to self-selling as any food 
product can. It is a responsive . 
product, moving quickly when your : 
sales effort and ours direct it. = 
The ISMERT-HINCKE [x 
Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI = 
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Minneapolis Weighers’ Strike Settled 


MILLS RESUME OPERATIONS 
WITH LIGHT WHEAT STOCKS 


Basie 44-Hour Week Remains, But Concessions Made on 
Overtime Pay Provisions—Railroad Embargo 


on Market Lifted by AAR 


Minneapolis, Minn.— After a 16- 
day strike, the state grain weigh- 
ers’ union and the governor of Min- 
nesota reached a settlement July 16, 
{| Minneapolis mills and elevators 
again free to unload grain. Three 
mills, which were closed be- 
eause of inability to obtain needed 

eat, resumed operations on the 

following day, and others that would 
have had to close this week continued 
production with only a minor inter- 
ytion. 
The 87 weighers who struck in 
test against a new state law pro- 
ling for a 44-hour week, instead of 
1) previously in effect under a gov- 
ernor’s compromise agreement, were 
returned to their jobs without dis- 
crimination and without penalty for 
time lost during the walkout. 

Concessions were made to _ the 

on in a provision that weighers 
time off 


art 


flour 


p 


will receive compensatory 
at the rate of time and a half for 
ea extra hour worked between 44 
nd 48 hours, whereas previously 
compensatory time off was given at 
the straight time rate. Further- 
more, weighers may not be com- 
pelled to work more than 44 hours 
a week. The agreement also pro- 
that when a_ weigher has 
earned 132 hours compensatory time 
off, he will receive time and _ half 


after working 44 hours in any one 


The state law provides a 44-hour 


week for the weighers, but with the 
provision that time from 44 to 48 
hours be compensated for by time 
off and that regular overtime pay 
not begin until after 48 hours per 
W “ 

Thus, in effect, while the state 
le iture’s 44-hour week was pre- 
served, the weighers obtained im- 


provement in the overtime pay pro- 
The agreement, of course, is 
temporary solution pending 
the time when legislative action for 
a 40-hour week can be sought again. 
servers close to the situation 
ited that the prospect of a gen- 
era! mill and elevator shutdown, plus 
a threat of the federal Department 
of riculture to take over the grain 


visions. 


O! a 


weighing function under wartime 
powers, was responsible for forcing a 
settlement. 

The embargo 


restrictions applied 





to the market by the Association of 
American Railroads were lifted with 
the settlement of the strike. The 
end of the controversy leaves some 
mills with only a small backlog of 
Wheat supplies on hand. Those who 
ground out most of their stocks and 
disposed of their cars on track that 
they could not unload may have 
some difficulty maintaining opera- 
tions until they can build up their 
supplies again. Others who held on 
to their unloaded cars and paid the 
heavy demurrage charges doubtless 
will be able to keep going without 
interruption. 





Europe Needs 650,000,000 bus of U. S. 
and Canadian Wheat, Experts Say 


Washington, D. C.—The outlook 
for grain production in Europe this 
year is the poorest of the entire war 
period, the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations of the United 
State Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. Wheat prospects are said to 
be particularly unfavorable. 

Factors contributing to the poor 
outlook are said to include a severe 
drouth in much of the Mediterranean 
area; reduced seedings in most of the 
war-affected regions; land reform 
programs, notably in eastern Europe; 
lack of fertilizers, and shortages of 
machinery, transportation facilities 
and other difficulties. 


Food allocation officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture’ estimate 
that 650,000,000 bus of American 
wheat will have to go to Europe in 
the next year, half from this country 
and half from Canada. 

The situation varies from country 
to country, the OFAR said. Best 
prospects are in northern Europe, 
while the least favorable outlook is 
in the Mediterranean area. A severe 
drouth in the latter region has taken 


a heavy toll in wheat and barley 
crops of French North Africa, in 


wheat in Portugal, Spain, Central 
and Southern Italy, and parts of the 
Balkans. 


Alleged Illegal 
Tie-In Corn Sales 
Face OPA Check 


Washington, D. C.—OPA officials 
say illegal tie-in sales of barley and 
corn in the Southwest have been 
reported and complaints are being 
referred to the OPA enforcement of- 
fice for action. 

These reports of tie-ins say that 
one car of corn is being offered with 
two cars of barley; in short, the sale 
of corn is conditioned upon the pur- 
chase of barley. Complaints that 
have been received at the OPA place 
the alleged illegal sales in Kansas 
City and Omaha. 

OPA officials say this abuse is not 
confined to tie-in sales involving corn 
and barley, but all other grains, in- 
cluding wheat, are being offered in 
conjunction with corn. Enforcement 
officers at the OPA have been in- 
structed to investigate conditions 
immediately and the OPA national 
office is sending out instructions to 
field offices calling attention to the 
illegality of tie-in sales. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLE BAKERY FIRE 
Bluefield, W. Va.—A_ two-story 
building occupied by the Cole Baking 
Co. was destroyed by fire, July 5. 








Broader CCC Price Support Program 
May Follow Purchasing of Soft Wheat 


Chicago, Ill. Purchases of soft 
wheat for price supporting purposes 
have been made recently by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. at various places 
in the central states at market prices. 
The agency has no definite purchas- 
ing program in so fi quantity or 
price is concerned but is making the 
purchases wherever accumulation of 
soft wheat offerings appears likely to 
reduce price levels unduly. 

No estimate of the amount of pur- 
chases so far could be obtained, but 
CCC officials described the volume as 
negligible. 

No CCC purchases for price sup- 
porting purposes have been made in 
other sections as yet, although the 
trade has expected for some time that 





N. Y. Distributors Protest Raise 


in Terminal’s 


w York, N. Y.—A meeting of the 
members of the flour trade of the 
New York Produce Exchange and a 
Special meeting of the New York As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors were 
held, July 12, to protest the increase 
in the charge for handling flour at 
the Jay Street Terminal, Brooklyn, 
from le to 3c. 

The objections were based on the 
fact that flour distributors are re- 
Stricted by the Office of Price Ad- 


Handling Charge 


ministration to a mark-up of 50c per 
sack and this increase in handling 
costs by the terminal will tend to 
raise the price of flour to the dis- 
tributor. 

The protests were made to the Di- 
vision of Transportation and Public 
Utilities in Washington, and copies of 
the resolution were sent to the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distrib- 
utors and other interested organiza- 
tions and agencies. 


support buying would be extended to 
southwestern hard wheat territory 
where prices have shown a sagging 
tendency, particularly on low protein 
quality. Trade guesses on the sup- 
port level have been about 3c over 
the loan level or $1.57 at Kansas City 
for ordinary No. 1 hard and $1.62 at 
Chicago. 
Army Buying 

The agency late last week suspended 
buying in the Northwest, where sub- 
stantial purchases have been made to 
fill relief export requirements of the 


army. CCC has substantial stocks 
built up against army needs and, 
while reasons for the buying halt 


were not stated, presumably it can 
only mean that sufficient wheat has 
been acquired in this area, at least so 
far as executives of the agency can 
foresee. It is possible also that buy- 
ing for government relief and lend- 
lease purposes is being shifted to new 
crop sections where prices have been 
lagging compared with the North- 
west. 

Some buying for army export ac- 
count has been done in the South- 
west recently, several million bush- 
els of new crop wheat from Texas 
and Oklahoma being taken at mar- 
ket prices. It was also announced 
last week that the agency was bid- 
ding for soft wheat at the eastern 
seaboard for export on the basis of 
$1.80, Baltimore, Norfolk or Phila- 
delphia, for No. 2 red wheat with 
regular loan discounts to apply, ex- 
cept for garlicky which is 4c bu. 


The cessation of buying in spring 
wheat markets is likely to bring 
some weakness there, although the 
element of the grain weighers’ strike 
makes the market effects confusing. 

A CCC feed wheat purchase pro- 
gram has been widely predicted in 
the trade also, but it now appears 
likely that this will take a differ- 
ent form. Feed producers will buy 
wheat on the open market and ob- 
tain a subsidy payment from CCC, 
according to current indications in 
Washington. However, boxcar short- 
ages may have some effect on curtail- 
ing any feed wheat arrangement. 

1944-45 Operations 

The Commodity agency last week 
reported on its operations for the past 
fiscal year, ended June 30. Wheat 
purchases amounted to 142,693,000 
bus, compared with 78,350,000 in the 
preceding year. In addition, 8,452,- 
000 bus of Canadian wheat were 
bought last season. 

Sales of feed wheat were off 42% 
in the past year compared with the 
previous one, last year’s feed pro- 
gram accounting for 139,063,000 bus, 
compared with 333,851,000 in 1943-44. 

CCC also disposed of some 114,000,- 
000 bus to military and lend-lease 
buyers, making a total of 253,000,- 
000, sold in the past season. 

Stocks of government owned wheat 
on hand and in farm storage on June 
30 were 90,883,000 bus, while corn 
owned on that date amounted to 24,- 
673,000. 
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Crop Year Flour Output Gain 6.57% 


TOTAL OUTTURN SETS RECORD 
VOLUME FOR REGULAR FLOUR 


All Sections Gain in Past Season, Reports of Leading 
Commercial Mills to The Northwestern Miller 


Show—Heavy Army 


A gain of 6.5% 


Buying Chief Cause 


in flour production for the crop year ended June 30 is 


indicated by reports of the leading commercial mills to The Northwestern 


Miller. 


The increases were spread over all areas of the country, 


with the 


spring wheat area of the Northwest and the North Pacific Coast showing 
the greatest enlargement over last season. 


About half of the total gain took 
place in the final three months of the 
crop year—from April to June—when 
the effects of the enlarged army pur- 
chases for European relief were most 
apparent. While exact figures are not 
available, it is evident that the total 
over-all gain in flour output in the 
past crop year has been largely at- 


tributable to the increase in army 
buying, plus a moderate enlarge- 
ment of export business of other 
kinds. 


It is not possible to estimate at 
this time if there has been a further 
increase in the past crop year in the 
civilian consumption of flour per cap- 
ita. Between 1941 and 1944 per cap- 
ita use of flour in the United States 
rose about 9 lbs to around 162 lbs. 
Because the civilian population has 
shrunk a little in that time, due to 
shifts to the armed services, the per 
capita rise represents a little more 
than 6,000,000 sacks of flour annual- 
ly. In the same period, export and 
army buying increased around 23,- 
000,000 sacks. 


Regular Flour Record 


Mills reporting to The Northwest- 
ern Miller made 183,526,091 sacks, 
a gain of 11,347,921 over the pre- 
ceding crop year. Indications are 
that the total of the monthly re- 
ports of the Bureau of the Census, 
when completed for the past crop 
year, will be higher in about the 
same proportion and show an aggre- 
gate increase of around 16,700,000 
sacks. 





It is probable that total flour pro- 
duction in the 1944-45 crop year was 
around 273,000,000 sacks, making al- 
lowance for small mills which do 
not report to the Bureau of the 
Census monthly. This would set a 
new all-time record of regular flour 


output for the United States. Pro- 
duction in 1919, the previous high 
mark, was around 260,000,000 sacks, 


according to the records of the U. S. 


Grain Corp. 


General Increases 

The past crop year’s figures were 
characterized by a more general and 
even upswing as between sections 
than has been the case generally 
since flour production began to rise. 
Detailed figures are given in a table 
elsewhere on this page. 

The gain in the spring wheat area 
of the Northwest averaged 7.7% for 
Minneapolis mills and 19.2% among 
mills outside that market. The 
larger outside gain was attributable 
in substantial part to resumption of 
milling operations by a plant which 
had been idle in the previous year, 
although outside mills generally 
showed a somewhat greater upswing 


than those at Minneapolis in the 
past year. 

The North Pacific Coast section 
had the second largest sectional gain, 
averaging 10% more output than in 
the previous year. Here, too, all 


milling centers made gains but the 
greatest were made by interior mills. 
The production enlargement in the 





Crop Year Flour Production in Sacks for 1943-44, With Com- 
parisons, as Reported to THE NortHWESTERN MILLER by 


Mills Representing 70% 


of the National Output 


1944-45 1943-44 1942-43 1941-42 
Northwest—Minneapolis 15,656,347 14,541,464 13,233,885 11,491,407 
Sear 29,015,162 24,340,496 22,706,982 20,066,821 
OS eee 44,671,509 38,881,960 35,940,867 31,558,228 
Southwest—Kansas City 13,798,793 13,276,964 13,311,443 12,963,793 
ED .90y 3 bo. 4500. 54 36 8405s 4,703,378 4,774,753 4,253,871 4,099,830 
DEP ita Gini xe eees ane be 4,787,787 4,847,381 4,536,744 4,402,987 
NO WIND occ cicces 40,478,887 39,305,958 35,603,990 30,464,864 
oS eee 63,768,845 62,205,056 57,706,048 51,931,474 
ag re ce Tees 25,463,785 24,713,543 21,878,333 20,025,969 
Central and Southeastern.. 30,210,035 28,756,576 25,080,102 18,899,629 
North Pacific Coast— 
ES een re 4,091,731 3,801,003 3,906,315 3,277,781 
Seer a 3,692,241 3,617,581 3,355,806 2,424,926 
eee 4,037,378 3,585,794 *682,680 1,738,730 
SS a tae eee ae 3,723,135 3,361,587 3,399,275 3,190,104 
0 Ee rere te 3,867,432 3,255,070 2,225,800 2,146,269 
oS eee 19,411,917 17,621,035 13,569,876 12,777,810 
GRAND TOTALS .. .{183,526,091 [172,178,170 154,175,226 135,193,110 
*Incomplete. 


‘Includes the flour production of mills not previously reported. 


central and southeastern states av- 
eraged 5.1% 
Records Set 
In the Buffalo area the increase 
was 3% which, although smaller than 
the average gain, was sufficient to set 
record for that 


a new production 
center. Buffalo output amounted to 
25,463,785 sacks and exceeded the 


previous record set in the preceding 
year. The old Buffalo peak was in 
1929-30. 

Seattle mills 
output mark, turning out 
sacks, slightly more than 
vious year’s record. Other milling 
centers were close to their best fig- 
ures but did not exceed them. 


new high 
3,692,241 
the pre- 


also set a 


Southwest Increase 
Weekly 
Kansas _ City 


reports received by the 
office of The North- 
western Miller reveal that the mills 
in the Southwest, with a total mill- 
ing capacity of 69,413,400 _ sacks, 
ground 63,768,845 sacks of flour, the 
largest production in any crop year 
on record. 
Operations of this 


the 71 mills in 


area represented 92% of capacity. 
Last year the same mills produced 
90% of capacity. The increase, 1,- 


563,789 sacks, is a gain of 2.51% over 
the previous year. 
Actually most mills 
their practical capacity, limited only 
by the supply of labor in most in- 
stances, and also at times curtailed 
by transportation facilities and bags. 
The following table shows the 
monthly production of southwestern 


operated at 


mills during the last year, as com 
pared with a year ago: 

1944 194 
July 4G Wee Glee. ya ly ee 1,932 
August P es .. 6,160,506 1,954.4 
September 5 cow Seen Er 5,216.8 
October oes 6, 210;187 5,501, 
November one. eens 5,568.7 


December Ae - 5,012,007 5,903 
Total 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 








Total ; 33,263,480 30,127 


Grand rtals . .63,768,845 62,205 
Table of crop year production 
Southwest (1944-45, with compari- 

sons), in sacks: 


Kansa City 13 
Wichita 
Salina 
Interior 
mill 4 .. 40,478,887 39,305,958 35,603 








Total 63,768,845 62,205,056 57,704 
——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SHELLABARGER’S, INC., NAMES 


T. O. MOE VICE PRESIDENT 

Kansas City, Mo.—T. O. Moe, for 
the last 15 years with Cargill, In 
has joined Shellabarger’s, Inc., Sa- 
lina, Kansas, as vice president in 
charge of grain. The announcement 
was made recently by E. W. Reed, 
vice president and general manager 

For the last three years Mr. Moe 
has been assistant manager for the 
Cargill company in Kansas City, and 
prior to that was manager of its 
Omaha branch. Before that he was 
with the company’s Chicago division 


World Wheat Prospects Smaller Than 
Last Year, But Surpluses Still Large 


Washington, D. C.—Early prospects 
are that the 1945 world wheat pro- 
duction, excluding that of the U.S.S.R. 
and China, may be slightly below the 
production in 1944, probable de- 
creases in Canada, Europe, and North 
Africa more than offsetting likely in- 
creases in Southern Hemisphere 
countries and parts of Asia, says the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in a June survey. 

Favorable weather for the 
the season will be necessary if Can- 
ada is to produce an average or bet- 
ter than average crop. In 1944 the 
Canadian crop was 436,000,000 bus 
The acreage intended for wheat in 
1945 in Canada was 22,400,000, com- 
pared with 23,300,000 seeded in 1944, 
of which 662,000 were fall sown and 
21,752,000 were spring wheat. Ex- 
tremely unfavorable weather, which 
delayed seeding and resulted in a 
late season, caused some of the in- 
tended acreage not to be_ seeded. 
The intended acreage is almost a 
million acres above the objective of 
21,500,000, announced last December. 

European production is expected 
to be below last year’s crop, which 
would make the sixth successive crop 
below average. Present indications 
are for the smallest wheat crop in 
the war period. In western Europe 
the crop is reported to be fairly good, 
but a below average harvest is in- 
dicated because of reduced acreage 
and the shortage of fertilizers. In 
France the acreage of winter wheat 
is reported to be a third below the 
prewar average. A part of this re- 
duction, however, was replaced by 


rest of 


conditions 
France 
and _ the 
reported 


spring sowings. Growing 
are generally favorable in 
The acreage in Germany 
Danubian countries is also 


to be reduced. Holland and Belgium, 
Which are always important impx 
ers, are expected to be large 


1945-46. In Spain and 
crop has been sharply 
drouth. In Italy, 


porters in 
Portugal, the 
reduced by the 


one of the smallest crops in many 
years is expected. The crop in North 
Africa is very poor, and imports are 
necessary in this area which ordi- 


Prospects 
favorable, 


narily produces a surplus. 
in the United Kingdom are 


and a crop of about 100,000,000 bus 
is suggested. In Eire winter wheat 
condition is reported as_ favorable 
and spring wheat acreage has been 
increased. 

The second forecast for India (re- 


leased late in June) placed the 1/45 
wheat acreage at 34,200,000, com- 
pared with the revised estimate of 
33,200,000 for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1944. No estimate of produc- 


tion has been released, contrary to 
the usual schedule, which provides 
for a first forecast in April and a 
second late in May. Good outturns 
from the harvest, which is about 
completed, are reported. 


The drouth in Australia was finilly 
broken in June. Rains were gencral 
and greatly improved surface condi- 
tions. Timely rains during the sea- 
son, however, will be required for 
current needs and to build up de- 
pleted reserves. On the basis of 
early indications, about 11,500,000 
acres may be seeded. Conditions in 
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Argentina until recently have been 
favorable for plowing and seeding. 
Rainfall in June, however, was lim- 
ited, which made plowing difficult. 
An increase of 10% over the 15,400,- 
oO acres seeded in 1944 is probable. 
\ccording to present indications, 
expected acreage of all grains for 
e 1945 harvest in the Soviet Union 
1938 boundaries) will range rough- 
from 80 to 85% of the prewar 
‘a of about 100,000,000 hectares 
17,000,000 acres). These estimates 

not include the territory  in- 
orporated in the Soviet Union since 


1938, which comprises important 
erain regions, notably Bessarabia. 
While no breakdown on_ individual 


ins is available, it is likely that 
d-grain acreage constitutes a larg- 
than usual proportion of the total. 
wing prospects are reported gen- 
favorable. 


el iy 

heat stocks in the four major 
( ting countries—Canada, Argen- 
{ Australia, and the United 


on July 1, 1945, are now ex- 
ted to total about 900,000,000 bus. 
s compares with 1,167,000,000 bus 
1944, the record high in 1943 of 
000,000, and the 14-year (1933- 
| iverage of 734,000,000. It is ex- 
pected that the Aug. 1, 1945, carry- 
over of Canadian wheat (including 
( idian stocks of wheat in the Unit- 
will be less than the 

100,000 bus in 1944 and 595,000,- 
000 bus in 1943. The surplus in Ar- 
gentina as of Jan. 1 was placed at 
184,000,000 bus. Transportation fa- 
cilities within the country as well as 
ocean shipping have limited exports. 
The indicated surplus available for 


States 


ed States), 


export at mid-season is estimated at 
around 125,000,000 bus. The last 
crop in Australia was very small, 
estimated at only about 53,000,000 


jus, Which together with the carry- 
01 is barely enough to meet do- 

tie requirements, including in- 
C} ed feed demands. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF F LIFE—— 


GRAIN FUTURES TRADING 
GAINS 25% IN PAST YEAR 


Washington, D. C.—-Trading in 
gral futures on contract markets 
totaled 8,040,440,000 bus during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, an increase 
of 25% over the preceding year, ac- 
cording to records of the Commodity 
Exchange Authority, U. S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. 
over-all increase in grain trad- 


ing resulted from the resumption of 
futures trading in corn during the 
year, the establishment of trading in 
grain sorghums, a 50% gain in oats 
trading, and a 31% increase in rye 
trading. Oats volume of 1,090,202,- 
JOO bus was the largest since 1937. 
Rye trading totaled 3,978,558,000 bus, 
the largest since official volume rec- 
ords were begun in 1921. 

lrading in wheat decreased 8%. 
The 2,425,038,000-bu total for wheat 
was the smallest on record. Trading 
in corn, which was resumed last Au- 


gust following suspension of trading 
In June, 1943, amounted to 491,316,- 
VOO bus. Trading in grain sorghums, 
Which was begun in September, 1944, 
totaled 12,244,000 bus. 
itures trading in cotton 
3,200 bales, 344% less 
1943-44, 
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totaled 
than in 


OF LIFE—— 


. B. DA PONTE TO SPEAK 

l.. B. daPonte, general counsel for 
the Northern Pacific road, will dis- 
Cuss legislation affecting transporta- 
tion at the luncheon in connection 
with the seventy-third regular meet- 
Ing of the Northwest Shippers Ad- 
visory Board, at Duluth, July 26. 
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WPB Limits Use of Printed Goods 


For Bags 


Washington, D. C.—The War Pro- 
duction Board has frozen the use of 
dress printed goods in the textile 
bag industry. The action was con- 
tained in an amendment to Conserva- 
tion Order M-221 which became ef- 
fective July 10 and which limits 
printed goods cut-up during 1945 to 
the historical pattern existing dur- 
ing 1944. 

Bag manufacturers are given two 
alternatives. They may select to cut 
up printed cloth for bags on the 
basis of their annual rate during 
1944 or to limit cut up to 25% of 
the total 1944 production in any quar- 
ter of this year. 

WPB officials say this arrange- 
ment represents a compromise be- 
tween divergent factions in the bag 
industry. One group argued for a 
ban on the use of printed cloth in 
the formula feed industry on the 
grounds that the bags did not return 
to mills through used bag channels. 

The WPB action does not entirely 
clear up bag industry problems, how- 
ever. The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration has thus far failed to adjust 
its price of printed goods at the tex- 
tile mills to reflect wage increases 
granted by the War Labor Board. 
Observers here believe that OPA will 
have to grant this adjustment but 
until that time bag manufacturers 
are unable to make commitments on 
adjustable pricing basis. 

At this time OPA is examining cost 
data in the textile field and expects 
to issue new price ruling by Aug. 1. 
It is intimated that this adjustment 
will reflect the full wage advance 
granted by WLB to textile workers. 
If, however, this action cannot be 
cleared by Aug. 1, it was stated that 
bag manufacturers will be given tem- 
porary relief through permission to 
make bag sales on the adjustable 
pricing provision used in other orders. 

The Burlap Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee met here with WPB last week 
and it has been learned that it was 
decided to leave burlap imports in 
hands of the government until at 
least the first quarter of next year. 
Further discussions on the return of 
imports to private trade will be re- 
sumed at the October session of the 
WPB advisory committee. 

WPB officials report receipt of 
complaints over the recent amend- 
ment to M-221 on the part of small 
feed manufacturers who have used 
printed cloths for bagging. It is 
pointed out at WPB that there are 


A Long Wait 


John S. Pillsbury, chairman of the 
board of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, has finally received his 
football ‘“M”’ from the University of 
Minnesota. He won it when he was a 
student back in 1898. 





He was manager of the football 
team in that year, and he recalled 


the job then meant doing everything 
from negotiating the schedule to 
scouring the campus for football ma- 
terial. 

Through a mixup in awards at the 
end of the 1898 season, Mr. Pillsbury 
got his athletic sweater, but no let- 
ter. Last week the Intercollegiate 
Athletic committee approved the let- 
ter award, and Mr. Pillsbury got his 
“M” just 47 years late. 
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to Yardage Cut Up in ’44 


no restrictions on the use of bags 
and that the restrictions only cover 
bag manufacturers’ cut-up for bag- 
ging of this type of material. Feed 
manufacturers may use any quan- 
tity of printed cloth bags that they 
can obtain. 

On July 12 WPB amended M-317A 
which will allocate bagging textiles 
to bag manufacturers on the basis 
of information obtained from WPB 
form 2842. Third quarter authori- 
zations will be issued to the bag com- 
panies and AA2X ratings will be 
available for bag companies for use 
immediately in the third quarter. 
However, in order to insure conti- 
nuity of operation, WPB has ruled 
that bag companies may obtain ad- 
vance authorization of bagging ma- 
terials up to 70% in an advance al- 
location for the fourth quarter. Rat- 
ings granted for third quarter au- 
thorization to purchase will take 
precedence over advance quarter au- 
thorizations. According to amended 
317-A, applications for bagging ma- 
terials by new manufacturers will 








Samuel Eckstein 


The 


SAMUEL ECKSTEIN, FLOUR 
JOBBER, DIES IN NEW YORK 


New York, N. Y.—Samuel Eck- 
stein, head of Samuel Eckstein & 
Son, prominent New York flour job- 
bers, died at the home of his broth- 
er in Great Neck, Long Island, on 
July 15. He was 67 years old. Al- 
though he had not been in good 
health for a long time, he was active 
in his business until the time of his 
death. 

Mr. Eckstein, who had been in the 
flour business in this market for 46 
years, was a past vice president of 
the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors and had represented it 
several times as a delegate to con- 
ventions of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors. He was a for- 
mer president of the Greater New 
York Flour Jobbers Association and 
also of the Flour and Bakers Supply 
Merchants Association of Greater 
New York. 

Mr. Eckstein was honorary presi- 
dent of Tremont Temple, where fu- 
neral services were held for him 
July 16. 


Late 


only be granted if the supply exceeds 
effective demands of present manu- 
facturers. 

Under the amended order, authori- 
zations to purchase materials will be 
based on consumption and inventories 
of the applying bag companies. At 
the Department of Agriculture, con- 
tainer officials say that this provi- 
sion may be troublesome, particular- 
ly if too much emphasis is given to 
bag company inventories and not 
enough to historical cut-up of the 
applicants. However, it is unlikely 
that they will ask WPB to change 
this provision until the fourth quar- 
ter. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNION ACTION BRINGS 
LONGER WEEK-END STOP 
OF N. Y. RETAIL BAKERS 


New York, N. Y.—Because of Sun- 
day bakery closings in New York in- 
stituted by members of the Specialty 
Bakery Owners of America, Inc., 
union bakers employed in these shops 
are refusing to send help on Friday 
nights, forcing shutdowns on both Sat- 
urday and Sunday. This has meant 
that about 100 retail shops, chiefly 
in the Bronx and Brooklyn, were 
closed over the week-end. No an- 
nouncement was made on future ac- 
tion. The owners have been facing 
serious raw material shortages and 
the six-day week was instituted to 
help conserve critical materials dur- 
ing this period. 
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N. Y. BAKERS’ SUPPLY HOUSE 
HIT ON OPA SUGAR CHARGE 


New York, N. Y.—In line with the 
campaign against tie-in sales, the Pa- 
cific Sugar Co., a bakers’ supply house 
in the Bronx Terminal Market, is one 
of 17 dealers penalized by the Office 
of Price Administration because of 
alleged illegal use of ration checks. 
Starting July 15, the company has 
been suspended for 60 days, having 
admitted at an OPA hearing to de- 
livering 37,670 lbs of sugar to 51 
customers without collection of the 
ration eurrency in advance. 
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CHASE BAG CO. PROGRAM 


Kansas City, Mo.—A “Soldiers of 
Production” program was held re- 
cently by the Chase Bag Co. for the 





220 employees at its Kansas City 
plant. Dr. Neal Bowman, the prin- 


cipal speaker, stressed the importance 
of co-operation between labor and 
management to create jobs. The pro- 
duction from the Chase Bag Co. sup- 
ports the war effort, either directly 
or indirectly. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


24 PITTSBURGH BAKERS 
WARNED ON ENRICHMENT 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Twenty-four Pitts- 
burgh bakers have been warned by 
the War Food Administration for 
failure to enrich white bread and 
rolls produced in their bakeries. Les- 
lie R. Horn, WFA compliance officer 
of the northeastern area, told the 
bakers that if they continued to vio- 
late the provisions of the order they 
would be liable to the severe penal- 
ties of a year’s prison sentence or a 
$10,000 fine or both. 
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FEED WHEAT PLAN ON TRADE 


SUBSIDY SYSTEM PREPARED 


Government Feed Officials Suggest Payment That Would 
Price Feed Wheat Slightly Above Oats—Feed In- 
dustry Council Discusses Problem 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—A feed wheat 
program involving approximately 
250,000,000 bus of wheat appears to 
be the first concrete result of last 
week’s meeting of the Feed Survey 
Committee and the Feed Industry 
Council with Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Clinton P. Anderson and his staff 
of advisors. The feed wheat program 
for this year probably will be han- 
dled directly by the trade without 
drawing on the facilities of Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. except in payment 
of a subsidy rate, still to be decided. 

Although the Feed Industry Coun- 
cil recommended that feed wheat be 
provided on the basis of the equiva- 
lent price of corn on a weight stand- 
ard, influential government feed offi- 
cials have recommended that the sub- 
sidy be set at a level which would 
price feed wheat slightly above oats. 
This recommendation met with no 
objection from the feed industry rep- 
resentatives present at the meeting 
when it was disclosed that the gov- 
ernment wanted to stabilize oats 
prices at the ceiling to encourage 
continued high acreage in this crop 
for the coming year. While this prob- 
ably will lead to higher feed prices 
for the dairy and livestock industry, 
observers here with access to the 
government-industry session re- 
marked that government officials 
must be held responsible for this in- 
crease in cost of formula feeds and 
not at some later date accuse the 
industry of running up feed costs. 
It is believed that the government 
officials are fully aware of this re- 
sponsibility. 

Simple Program 

The feed wheat program this year 
will be a simple one. Present plans 
call for the purchase of open market 
wheat when and where available by 
the feed industry with compensation 
made to the feed manufacturer when 
he uses this wheat in his formulas. 
Compensation will be on the basis of 
a subsidy rate to be determined which 
probably will put feed wheat slightly 
higher than oats ceilings. Payment 
of the subsidy would be made by 
CCC upon certification by a feed 
processor that he had used so many 
bushels of wheat for those purposes. 

While it has not been determined 
how much wheat will be available for 
feeding purposes, it is indicated that 
the total will not approach the 
amount used in 1944 when over 500,- 
000,000 bus went into animal feeding. 
Government officials told the industry 
groups what projected demands for 
wheat had been presented and from 
unofficial statements it is likely that 
efforts will be made to hold feed 
wheat down to approximately 250,- 
000,000 bus. 


No Expansion Seen 

This is an indication that livestock 
and poultry numbers cannot be ex- 
panded as advocated by Secretary 
Anderson and there is a strong feel- 
ing among industry representatives 
that only with great difficulty can the 
feed industry provide for the require- 
ments of the present livestock and 
poultry levels. 


The conferences of industry groups 
with the government were complete- 
ly harmonious and contributed great- 
ly to the education of Secretary An- 
derson who has been widely forecast- 
ing greater production of livestock 
and poultry as the simple answer to 
the food problem. That the new sec- 
retary will have to reverse this view 
appeared certain when it was learned 
that some of his most influential ad- 
visors concurred fully with the state- 
ment of conditions and recommenda- 
tions of the Feed Industry Council 
and the Feed Survey group. One 
government official went so far as to 
say that, if all the most pessimistic 
conclusions of the feed trade were to 
occur, it was probable that next year 
the nation would be compelled to re- 
duce livestock and poultry popula- 
tions by what would be an equivalent 
of 8% of the present hog population. 
This statement is predicated on the 
fulfillment of all the unfavorable con- 
ditions which the industry indicates 
might occur. 

Unprecedented Step 

Following the sessions with the 
government officials on Friday and 
Saturday morning, an unprecedented 
but useful step was taken by the in- 
dustry in calling in representatives 
of the press covering the feed and 
grain industry to explain the reason 


for the conference. Heretofore the 
feed industry group sessions have 
been closed affairs, giving rise to 


speculation and incorrect interpreta- 
tions of the actions taken and the 
motives involved. 

On Friday morning the Feed In- 
dustry Council representatives and 
the Feed Industry Survey Committee 


ANDERSON WANTS 
SUBSIDY END 

New York, N. Y¥.—Prompt elimina- 
tion of food subsidies when war and 
transitional emergencies end is the 
objective of Clinton P. Anderson, the 
new secretary of agriculture. In an 
address in New York last week, Mr. 
Anderson said: “I have’ already 
started discussions with the Office of 
Economic Stabilization as to possibil- 
ity of eventual removal of all food 
subsidies. They have a tendency to 
stick. The metals subsidies were in- 
troduced to stimulate production of 
metals badly needed for the war. 
Now we have ample stocks of metals, 
but the subsidy is still with us. The 
food subsidies may be as difficult to 
eliminate, but the job must be done, 
and if it is not to have serious impli- 
cations for the producer it must be 
done when the demand is good and 
the price is strong.” 

The Anderson plan for elimination 
of subsidies includes increases in ceil- 
ing prices of affected foods to be ac- 
companied by an upward adjustment 
in industrial wage levels now con- 
trolled by the Little Steel formula. 
The administration is now studying 
these plans. 
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presented their formal statement and 
recommendations to the feed advisors 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
In the afternoon the same groups ac- 
companied by the government offi- 
cials laid the story before the new 
secretary. According to reports Mr. 
Anderson was greatly impressed by 
the completely representative show- 
ing of feed industry officials and col- 
lege scientists present. In an inter- 
change of ideas Mr. Anderson paid 
particular attention to the statements 
made by Frank Bolling, chairman of 
the Feed Industry Council, R. M. 
Bethke of the Ohio State Agricultural 
Experiment Station and L. C. Cun- 
ningham of Cornell University. These 
men led an open discussion with press 
representatives at the luncheon given 
by the industry. 

After the general meetings with 
Department of Agriculture officials 
on Friday morning and the formal 
presentation to Secretary Anderson 
in the afternoon a special group com- 
posed of industry and survey commit- 
tee groups went into special session 
on Saturday morning with agriculture 
officials to discuss the mechanism of 
a feed wheat program. 


Transport Trouble 
At this session it was generally 
concluded to keep government par- 
ticipation at a minimum, largely be- 
cause of transportation difficulties 
which are involved. In fact, inabil- 
ity to obtain boxcars to move feed 
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WHEAT ALLOCATIONS 


Washington, D. C.—It has been 
learned from usually reliable sources 
that wheat allocation between vari- 
ous claimants has been tentatively 
set by the Department of Agricul- 
ture at the following approximate 
levels: 500,000,000 bus for the milling 
industry for domestic food require- 
ments; 100,000,000 for industrial 4]- 
cohol; 215,000,000 for export as wheat 
and 48,000,000 bus for export in the 
form of flour. Feed wheat is set at 
a minimum of 250,000,000 bus and 
may run as high as 500,000,000 bus 
if circumstances permit. The carry- 
over is calculated at 350,000,000 bus, 


LN A ZS A EET ESSERE 
wheat may paralyze the whole pro- 
gram. However, it is expected that 
industry will be authorized to pur- 
chase wheat for feed and to be re- 
imbursed by the amount of the sub- 
sidy when the wheat is incorporated 
into formula feeds. In this way the 
government will not be given the re- 
sponsibility of getting wheat into po- 
sition for all feed processors. 

Formal announcement of a feed 
wheat program is likely to be made 
shortly in order to permit feed manu- 
facturers to start building an inven- 
tory stock, particularly in the deficit 
areas. 

College scientists pointed up the 
41.) 


(Continued on page 





Wheat Use Only by Distillers 


to Result from Grain Ban Plea 


Washington, D.C.—There are strong 
indications that instructions to the 
War Production Board to deny use 
of all grains for beverage distillation, 
issued last week by Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Anderson, will have to be 
modified to some extent. Respon- 
sible Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials say that it would be unwise to 
close down the beverage distillers 
who are an integral part of the in- 
dustrial alcohol program if it should 
develop that their facilities should 
be required again for the war pro- 
gram. 

While corn probably will not be 
released at this time for beverage 
purposes, it is probable that the bev- 
erage distillers will be permitted use 
of wheat. In permitting the use of 
wheat for beverage distillation, the 
purchasing power of the distillers 
can be helpful in supporting wheat 
prices in the Southwest, it is said. 
It is predicated that if the beverage 
disfillers were to offer this alterna- 
tive and agree to make wheat pur- 
chases at farm parity prices, the De- 
partment of Agriculture would ac- 
cede to such a proposal. 


Full Feed Recovery 


In order to make available every 
possible source of animal feed prod- 
ucts, the department has_ issued 
WFO-138 which prohibits distillers 
from use of all grains for distilling 
purposes unless these operators use 
feed recovery facilities of their plants 
to the maximum of feed recovery ca- 
pacity. Assistance is being given dis- 
tillers to obtain feed recovery equip- 
ment by WPB. According to the 
War Food Administration officials, if 
a distiller has recovery facilities 
amounting to only 50% of his poten- 
tial, the distiller would be required 
to operate these to the full. extent 
of their capacity, or where the dis- 
tiller had a facility to recover 100%, 








full recovery would be_ required. 
This order is effective July 11, 1945. 

According to WFA officials, WFO 
138 will not affect the use of wheat 


grits in the alcohol program, even 
if residual recovery is not obtained 


after distillation. It is interpreted 
to mean that if a distiller does not 
at present have recovery facilities, he 
is not affected by the order. Only 
where feed recovery facilities exist 
is the distiller bound to utilize them 
to the maximum of their capacity, 
even if those recovery facilities only 
handle 10% of his residual output 

In a move to conserve feed-grain 
supplies until the accurate condition 
of the new corn crop is known, Clin- 
ton P. Anderson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, earlier wrote Julius A. Krug, 
chairman of the War Production 
Board, instructing that agency to 
deny all grains to the beverage dis- 
tilling industry until further notice 
and to restrict the use of grains by 
the entire distilling industry to min- 
imum requirements after the expira- 
tion of the July, 1945, beverage holi- 
day. 

It was learned from WPB officials 
that the present alcohol stockpile 
had reached the desirable maximum 
of approximately 84,000,000 gals as 
of June 30. The WPB alcohol indus- 
try advisory committee is scheduled 
to meet here within 10 days and 
probably will be notified of their rate 
of participation in the industrial pro- 
gram at that time. 

It is known that the industrial out- 
put during July will be considerably 
below the maximum production level 
of 55,000,000 gals obtained in March, 
but this lowered level of output may 
not materially reduce the stockpile 
figure as the rubber industry’s use 
of alcohol during July has been cur- 
tailed because of strikes which have 
tied up rubber tire plants. 

WPB officials say they cannot give 
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a definite estimate of future alcohol 
requirements from the distilling in- 
dustry for any distant period. It was 
pointed out that several factors over 
which the WPB does not have con- 
trol, require revision of decisions. 
While it is likely that the WPB will 
conform to Secretary Anderson’s in- 
struction and hold grain use by the 
distilling industry at the minimum, 
it may be compelled to keep the dis- 
tilling industry at maxmum output 
if labor troubles should spread to the 
petroleum industry which is turning 
out butadiene for the rubber pro- 
yyam. 

. Distilling industry officials are here 
attempting to appraise what the fu- 
ture holds for them after Aug. 1. 
Unless they can participate in the 
industrial program it will mean that 
beverage distillers will be forced to 
close their plants after Aug. 1. 

t the same time the distilling in- 
dustry is disrupted by internecine 
strife between the exclusive bever- 
age distillers and industrial operators 
who are trying to extend their oper- 
ations in the beverage field. The 
beverage industry is accused of try- 
ing to prevent the industrial plants 
from extending their beverage oper- 
ations and contends that during war 
time restrictions they should be com- 
pelled to confine their beverage out- 
put to their historical percentage of 
beverage production. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PIONEER FLOUR MILLER, 
JAMES W. MANEY, DIES 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—James W. 
Maney, 83, pioneer flour miller of the 
Southwest, died at St. Anthony’s 
hospital, July 13, after a short ill- 
ness 

Born in Pittsburgh, Pa., Mr. Maney 
was raised in Iowa and moved to 
Oklahoma in 1889. He was a civil 
engineer and built several railroads 
during his early business career. 
Then. he was engaged in reclamation 
work for the government, and later 
helped promote the Oklahoma City- 
E] Reno electric line. 

He became interested in the mill- 
ing business and during his career 





was president of Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha; Canadian Mill & Elevator 
Co., El Reno; Enid (Okla.) Milling 


Co., Weatherford Milling Co., and the 
Thomas Milling Co. Also, at one 
time, Mr. Maney was president of 
the Southwest Terminal Elevator Co. 
at Enid. 
For his 
Maney 


of the 


many enterprises, Mr. 
was selected in 1936 as one 
12 persons in the Oklahoma 
Memorial Association’s Hall of Fame. 
Pope Pius XI conferred upon him the 
title of Knight of St. Gregory. Sur- 
viving are four daughters and two 
sons Funeral services were held 
July 16. 
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Two Million Tons of Foods Shipped 
by Army for European Civilian Aid 


Washington, D. C.—Since the lib- 
eration of European countries began 
last year, the army has shipped more 
than 2,000,000 tons of foods, mainly 
wheat and flour, for “wake of bat- 
tle’ feeding of civilians in liberated 
countries, the war department has 
announced. Of the total shipments, 
flour amounted to 564,238 long tons 
(12,413,236 sacks) and wheat 910,351 
tons (33,379,537 bus). 

As previously indicated, the army 
will stop supplying food to civilians 
in Italy and liberated countries of 
Europe on Sept. 1, the war depart- 
ment said. The liberated countries 
currently being supplied by the army 
are Belgium, Holland, Norway and 
Denmark. Army shipment of food 
to the Balkans was halted in May 
and to France in April. The Balkan 
area is now the concern of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Agency, which also will take over 
the distribution of relief supplies in 
other countries as army relief stops. 

Some food will be sent to Germany 
for use by civilians, a war depart- 
ment spokesman said, but the ship- 
ments will be on a lower scale than 
those that have been made to liber- 
ated areas. 

Lend-lease shipments of food to 
Russia were completed with the sec- 
ond quarter allocations this year, it 
has been announced, although some 
of the second quarter’s supply which 
remains unshipped will be sent to the 
Soviet Union. 

“Wake of battle feeding of liber- 
ated civilians,’ the department an- 
nounced, “is an obligation of the 
army so far as this feeding may be 
necessary to prevent disease, riot or 
anarchy such as might endanger the 
lives or health of American troops. 
Other than to protect our own troops, 
the feeding of civilians in these coun- 
tries is not an obligation of the army 
and there is no obligation to supply 
special types or qualities of food- 
stuffs.” 

Quartermaster Corps officers who 
handle the procurement of all food 
for the army or distributed through 
army channels, report that civilian 
food shipments from the United 
States to Europe during 1944 and the 
first four months of 1945 totaled 
2,045,829 long tons. All but a small 
quantity of this total was shipped 
after August, 1944, as major expan- 
sion of Allied gains and liberation 
of German occupied countries were 
effected. 

Wheat 
for more than 70% 


and flour have accounted 
of all food ex- 





N. Y. Flour Distributors Seek Aid of 
Wholesale Group on Tie-in Problem 


New York, N. Y.—The New York 
Association of Flour Distributors has 
enlisted the co-operation of the As- 
sociation of Wholesale Food Mer- 


chants in its drive to do away with 
ie-in sales of sugar, shortening and 
four and a meeting between the 


boards of directors of the two groups 
is being arranged. 

For some time the flour distribu- 
tors’ association has been fighting the 
growing practice of tie-in sales of sug- 
ar, flour and shortening. This is said 
to be carried on now to an alarm- 





ing extent both by flour jobbers and 
bakery supply houses. 

As a result many retail bakers are 
accumulating more flour than they 
need, which will greatly increase the 
danger of insect infestation. Many 
flour jobbers declare that their busi- 
ness is being hurt by this practice, 
which they feel is entirely unfair. 

The association recently wired Gov- 
ernor Dewey, recommending the ap- 
pointment of a special prosecutor to 
combat the black market. Other 
trade organizations in New York 
have done this. 


ported for civilian feeding in Europe, 
both because these products have 
been in relatively abundant supply 
in the United States and because they 
supply the needs of European food 
habits. Normal diet of the Italian 
people is approximately 85% bread 
and other grain products such as 
spaghetti. Bread is an all-important 
food item for all European countries. 

Minimum quantities of the rationed 
foods have been’ exported for 
Europe’s civilians. Total of canned 
meats, sugar and fats supplied dur- 
ing the period has been approximate- 
ly 200,000 tons or 11% of the food 
supplies. All of the meats supplied 
were under 1944 procurement. There 
has been no procurement of meat 
for civilian feeding since December, 
1944, Fish, dry peas, dehydrated 
eggs and evaporated milk and dry 








Milton P. Fuller 


MILTON P. FULLER ASSUMES 
KING MILLING MANAGEMENT 


Milton P. Fuller is active in flour 
milling again after a brief period of 
retirement occasioned by illness. He 
has fully recovered his health and 
has accepted the position of vice 
president and general manager of 
the King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. 
For several years Mr. Fuller occu- 
pied a similar position with the 
Thomas Page Mill Co., Topeka, Kan- 
sas. 

When William C. Doyle, president 
of the King company, died suddenly 
on April 21 of this year he left con- 
trol of his milling interests to his 
wife and his son, Ens. King Doyle, 
who then was on a destroyer oper- 
ating in the Okinawa region. Ens. 
Doyle was called home on emergency 
leave, and on June 1 was elected 
president of the company. At the 
same time the directors asked Mr. 
Fuller, an old friend of the late pres- 
ident, to assume the active manage- 
ment, and he accepted for the dura- 
tion. 

The King mill is the newest and 
one of the finest mills in Michigan. 
It replaced the structure’ which 
burned March 27, 1943. The capac- 
ity is 600 sacks and the machinery 
is water-powered. 

Mr. Fuller’s family 
will remain in Topeka. 


temporarily 
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skim milk supply proteins in the ab- 
sence of meat from the diet. The 
milk is used almost exclusively for 
the feeding of infants and in special 
diet cases such as have been created 
by malnutrition. 

Considerable quantities of dehy- 
drated soups have been supplied—a 
total of 1,558 long tons. These soups 
are dispensed for the most part from 
soup kitchens which are liberally pat- 
ronized by German slave labor and 
political prisoners, citizens of con- 
quered nations, who are awaiting re- 
turn to their native lands or are en 
route on their return journeys. 

Quantities of foods supplied for 
civilian feeding by the military, from 
the United States to European thea- 
ters, since January, 1944, are as fol- 
lows: 

Item 
Wheat 
Flour 


Long tons 
910,351 
564,238 


Coffee cata Boe 
evaporated 
dry 
eee. eetseeresaverde 
dehydrated 


skim 


Eggs, dehydrated 
Peanut butter 

Fish, canned cae 
Fish, other 2,072 





Total 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——= 


SOUTH DAKOTA REPEALS 
UNWORKABLE LABEL LAW 


Effective July 1, the South Dakota 
legislature repealed the special label- 
ing requirements for flour packages, 
which had been on the state’s books 
since 1935, the Millers National Fed- 
eration reports. The law formerly 
had required flour packages to show 
the percentage of each kind of wheat 
used in milling the flour in the pack- 
age, and the state where grown, along 
with the protein percentage of the 
wheat mixture used. 

In practice, it was found that the 
law did not accomplish what its 
sponsors had hoped and that it was 
wholly unenforceable, since after 
flour is in a package there is no way 
to determine the source of the wheat. 
The result was that packages labeled 
under the law often did not state the 
facts. This situation finally was rec- 
ognized in South Dakota and the law 
was repealed. 

A similar, but somewhat more 
complicated law has been in effect 
in North Dakota for even a longer 
period. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WOLF MILLING CO. BUYS 
NEOSHO (MO.) MILLING CO. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Wolf Mill- 
ing Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, has pur- 
chased the Neosho (Mo.) Milling Co., 
and after reconditioning the plant 
will take possession this fall. 

The Neosho plant has a flour mill- 
ing capacity of 600 sacks daily, as 
well as facilities for 800 sacks of 
corn meal. It has storage facilities 
for 100,000 bus. 

The Wolf company will convert a 
part of the unit into a feed mill, 
but will retain and operate the flour 
and corn meal facilities. Fred Wolf, 
Jr., is head of the Wolf Milling Co., 
and O. A. Keeler is sales manager. 
The Neosho property was purchased 
from W. Fullerton whose family has 
owned the property for many years. 
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FLOUR SALES DROP SHARPLY; 


BUYERS’ NEEDS WELL COVERED 


Mill Running Time Booked for 60 to 90 Days—Directions 
Good—No Pressure for New Business—W eighers’ 
Strike Inconveniences 


Flour sales last week dropped to 
the lightest volume in a long time. 
Buyers appear to be well covered and 
show little inclination to place addi- 
tional orders. Millers, on the other 
hand, have their running time for the 

next 60 to 90 days well 
spoken for and are not 


pressing for additional 

Sales business. The weighers’ 
Far strike in Minneapolis 
Below greatly inconvenienced 
(omnes mills and threw’ them 


farther behind with their 

orders. Bakers still are 

plagued by scarcities of 
sugar and shortening and the re- 
duction in bakery products out- 
put has caused an increase in fam- 
ily flour interest. Mills in all sec- 
tions of the country report active 
shipping directions on previous con- 
tracts and are operating to the lim- 
its of labor and transportation facil- 
ities. 


Lower Prices No Inducement 


Although flour prices in the South- 
west are somewhat lower than the 
market of June 30, sales have not 
been encouraged by the decline. 
Bookings last week were 22% of ca- 
pacity, against 177% the previous 
week and 32% a year ago. Most 
buyers are well stocked and most 
millers are completely booked, so 
there is little reason or room to 
squeeze in more bookings. Buyers for 
immediate shipment are hard pressed 
to find a miller who can fit such or- 
ders into his schedule. Operations 
are high, both as the result of the 
full schedule and the need to pro- 
vide additional flour for some who 
have contracts with idle Minneapolis 
mills. Southwestern clears are tight 
and strong, largely because of the 
feed situation. 

Spring wheat 


flour business last 


week was as quiet as at any time 
on the crop. Only small sized lots 
were reported and the total repre- 


sented about 26% of capacity, as 
compared with 89% a week earlier 
and 56% a year ago. The light new 
inquiry, however, was more than off- 
set by the rush of shipping directions. 
The trade apparently was beginning 
to sense the seriousness of the weigh- 
ers’ strike at Minneapolis and began 
to order flour forward in advance of 
needs. Some hoarding of family 
flour in southern states is indicated. 
Virtually all mills have enough flour 
sold to keep them running full time 
for two or three months, with normal 
new crop business still ahead of them. 
Prices are tight against the ceiling. 
Clears are especially strong. 


Press for Deliveries 


Buffalo sales have been light the 
past week, due to the well covered 


position of most buyers as a result 
of the late June rush. Government 
buyers were pressing for more ship- 
ments on their foreign orders and 
directions are active on civilian con- 
tracts. Consequently, mills are run- 
ning to capacity. At New York, new 
sales are mostly fill-ins to buyers who 
missed the pre-subsidy wave. Total 
volume is small. Greater interest is 
indicated in spring types than in 
southwesterns. Strike-restricted op- 
erations at Minneapolis are reflected 
in inability to meet delivery sched- 
ules on some eastern orders and mill 
agents are not pressing for new sales. 

30ston reports state that flour buy- 
ers are not interested in placing new 
orders at present. On the other hand, 
mills are not pressing for business 
and are holding prices firmly near 
the ceilings. The baking trade is 
well covered for 120 days and is 
more concerned with sugar and short- 
ening troubles than in taking on more 





Semolina Directions Active; Mills 


Hampered by Weighers’ Labor Tie- Up 


Semolina buyers, both military and 
civilian, are more interested in ob- 
taining deliveries on contracts al- 
ready booked than they are in mak- 
ing new purchases. The strike of 
state grain weighers at Minneapolis, 
however, further reduced the opera- 
tion of durum mills before’ the 
weighers agreed to return to work 
on July 17. Terminal elevators could 
not load out grain, nor could mills 
unload arrivals in the absence of 
state weights. 

Millers agree that the outlook for 
the future is none too bright, due to 
the scarcity of domestic durum. They 
state that unless receipts of durum 
from North Dakota pick up, eastern 
macaroni manufacturers may not be 
able to get enough semolina to last 
them until the new crop is harvested. 
Open market offerings are light and 
anything at all suitable for milling 
commands the ceiling. Mill buyers 
also are bidding the ceiling for du- 
rum “to arrive” within the next few 
months. 

Eastern noodle manufacturers are 


said to be discontinuing production 
because of the scarcity of frozen egg 
yolks. Meanwhile, demand for noo- 
dles and all paste products continues 
at a high level, particularly for this 
time of the year. 

Durum wheat 
Minneapolis and 
were as follows: 


prices delivered at 
Duluth, July 14, 


Duluth 


$1.76 


Minneapolis 
1 Durum or 1 $1.7¢ 
Durum be 
Durum or |} 
Durum or better. 
Durum or better 
1 Red Durum 


Sai 7 
tter 1.7 
1.7 
1.7 
1.71% 
1 6 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following i the durum products output 








reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
hine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, ¢ of capacity based on six-day week 
is 100 
Weekly % of 
production activity 
Jul 8-14 155,452 82 
Pr iou W 148 70 
Yeur ax 183,¢ 94 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-July 14, 1945.. 303,821 
purr e2emer 2S, BOC4 i660 cee. sees 308,069 
‘Eight companies. 
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flour, especially since prices are so 
near the maximums. Regular trade 
is quiet at Philadelphia and mill 
agents do not anticipate any early 
revival, since buyers are covered for 
a considerable period ahead. 


Directions Active 
scattered sales were 
made at Chicago last week. Prices 
continue close to the ceiling. Ship- 
ping directions are good on both bak- 
ery and family trade flours. Cleve- 
land jobbers report a very quiet in- 
terest on the part of bakers, who ap- 
pear content to order out previous 
contracts. Family trade continues 
brisk. St. Louis mills found new 
business slightly better last week, 
with inquiries more frequent. Mi£ills, 
however, were not pressing for busi- 
ness, as they are busy in filling gov- 
ernment contracts. Clears are in 
good demand and offered sparingly. 

Southeastern flour handlers report 
trade fair to good, with some of 
them describing business as unusual- 
ly good for this season of the year. 
Immediate or nearby shipment is re- 
quested as a general rule, although 
some contracts up to 120 days were 
reported last week. 

Pacific Northwest mills are grind- 
ing to capacity on old orders, al- 
though labor and transportation of 


Only small, 


wheat to mills continue as major 
difficulties. The government is as- 
sisting mills to obtain wheat, but re- 
quires that the flour be delivered 
on government orders. 

Production 


Flour production increased 217,000 
sacks last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,453,527 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,236,005 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,177,564 sacks in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
Two years ago with 64% of the 
mills reporting, the figure was 2,908,- 
606 sacks and three years ago 2,644,- 
024. Increases occurred in all sec- 
tions except the Northwest, as fol- 
lows: Southwest 61,000 sacks, Buffalo 
65,000, central and _ southeastern 
states 92,000, Pacific Northwest 14,- 
000. The Northwest production 
dropped 15,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUYS INDIANA ELEVATOR 

Chalmers, Ind.—M. B. Raub has 
bought the Barr Grain Co. elevator 
here and will take possession Sept. 1. 
R. W. Barr, who has operated the 
business since 1892, will retire. 
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PROPOSED RATE INCREASE 
BRINGS MUCH OPPOSITION 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Winnipeg 
Free Press last week carried a re- 
port that the Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific railways are prepar- 
ing jointly to ask for an increase in 
freight rates across the Dominion. 

The report said “reliable informa- 
tion” from Ottawa indicated that the 
C. P. R. was preparing briefs to show 
that increased costs entitled the rail- 
ways to an increase. 

While high railway executives de- 
nied the report, and transport board 
officials said no applications had been 
received from either railway for in- 
creased freight rates, the report has 
brought a solid blast of opposition to 
any suggested or anticipated in- 
creases. Individuals, producer or- 
ganizations, government officials and 
others are all offering opposition to 
any proposed increase on freight 
rates. 
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INGREDIENT DEMAND 
REMAINS AGGRESSIVE 


Open Market Offerings of By-prod- 
uct Feeds Scarce — Tight Corn 
Situation Attracts Interest 


Scarcity of open market offerings 
of corn, high protein concentraies 
and millfeeds remains quite pro- 
nounced, as makers of formula feeds 
and other users continue their ag- 
gressive search for supplies. In the 
general feed supply picture, the corn 
situation is eyed 
with increasing in- 
terest in view of 
the unseasonably 
cool weather, 
which has persist- 
ed throughout the corn belt. Pros- 
pective production of corn this year 
is well below the high level of the 
past three years with a crop of 2. 
685,328,000 bus indicated on July 1 
by the Crop Reporting Board. This 
is above the level of the years 1937 
to 1941, however, and 10% above the 
10-year average which includes iwo 
drouth years. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture index num- 
ber of wholesale feedstuffs prices held 
unchanged at 165, compared with 
166.2 last year. 





Millfeed Orders Delinquent 


At Minneapolis an occasional car of 
bran was available during the week, 
but flour mills were far behind on 
their orders for middlings, flour mid- 
dlings and red dog, and these grades 
were unobtainable. Because offer- 
ings of the heavy feeds fell far short 
of current inquiry, formula feed man- 
ufacturers absorbed all offerings of 
clears and low grade flours without 
insisting upon bookings of regular 
wheat feeds. Flour run and result- 
ant feed output on the part of Minne- 
apolis mills was hindered by the state 
weighers’ strike. 

Local mills have not been in a posi- 
tion to unload any wheat since the 
first of the month and reserve stocks 
are rapidly being depleted. Interior 
country mills were not affected by 
the strike and continued to run at 
capacity. 

The generally tight picture showed 
no improvement at Chicago. With 
the backlog of orders more intensi- 
fied by the inadequate movement of 
corn and some of the other feed grains 
into commercial channels, all by- 
product feeds were urgently sought 
for by formula feed dealers. At Kan- 
sas City the absence of millfeed offer- 
ings and the scarcity of corn and 
protein concentrates caused mixers 
to turn more and more to ground 
wheat and clear flour, which was 
bought in generous volume. Sizable 
quantities of ground wheat were 
booked, usually in the ratio of two 
cars to one of millfeed at $61@62 
ton, sacked, Kansas City. Demand 
for millfeeds at Buffalo was urgent 
both for immediate and deferred 
shipments. ‘There were no general 
offerings and prices held at maximum 
levels. 

Production 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at. Buffalo 
amounted to 54,630 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 52,782 tons in 
the week previous and 49,913 tons in 
the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 135,- 
689 tons, as compared with 139,434 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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Wheat Values Little Changed: 
Factors Evenly Balanced 


CCC Support Buying Starts—Wheat Estimate Raised— 


Corn Tightness May 


Factors influencing the action of 
wheat prices appeared to be fairly 
well balanced last week and values 
closed the period not far from the 
levels which prevailed at the start. 
On the selling side were the official 


report of an all-time record wheat 
crop, increased 
hedging pressure 


as the new grain 
comes to market, 
and an indifferent 
attitude of civilian 





flour buyers toward new commit- 
ments. Offsets to these factors 
were the launching of price support 


activities by the Commodity Credit 
Corp., less inclination of farmers to 
press new wheat for sale, renewed 
talk of car shortages, strength in rye 
and likelihood of increased use of 
wheat for feed because of the tight- 
ness in corn. 

The official July crop report indi- 
cated an improvement of 50,000,000 


bus in the prospective wheat out- 
turn over the June report. Total 
winter and spring production was 
placed at 1,129,000,000 bus, an all- 
time record, and the third billion- 
bushel crop in the history of the 
United States. The brilliant wheat 


supply picture was shaded, however, 
by indications of 543,000,000 bus less 
corn than was harvested last year. 
With livestock and poultry feed re- 
quirements heavy, more dependence 
likely will be placed on wheat. 


Support Buying Starts 
Buying of wheat for price support- 
ing purposes was started by the CCC 
in soft wheat areas. The agency also 
stepped up its buying for export ac- 
count in southwestern markets when- 


ever values displayed weakness. 
Farmers in the winter wheat belt 
were said to be less aggressive sell- 
ers of new grain since values have 


dropped nearer to the federal loan 
rates.. The weighers’ strike at Min- 
neapolis forced a number of mills 
down because of lack of grain. The 
dispute was settled July 17. 

Wheat futures at Chicago closed 
July 16 %c higher to %%c lower, 
with July at $1.664 and September 
at $1.624%4. Minneapolis futures were 
down 1% @2%%c, with July ending at 
$1.67'5 and September at $1.59%. 
The Kansas City market closed 11%4c 


lower for the week, with July at 
$1.53! and September at $1.54%. 


Chicago July rye advanced 11'%c for 
the week, but later deliveries gained 


REESE RARE 
WHEAT CONDITIONS 





SPRING 
VERY SPOTTED 

Minneapolis, Minn. — The Occident 
Elevator Division of the Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co. makes the following 
report on spring wheat crop condi- 
tions in the Dakotas and eastern 
Montana: 

“While our reports are fairly op- 
timistic, it is quite apparent that we 
have a very spotted condition, and 
even with very favorable conditions 
the yields of wheat will not approach 
last year’s. In northeastern Mon- 
tana, with favorable conditions, the 
Prospect is for 80% of last year’s 
Crop, but that could easily be re- 
duced to 50% of last year’s crop. 
Early sown wheat is all headed out, 
Some is in the bloom, and the latest 
sown wheat is in the boot.” 


SS 





Shift Demand to Wheat 


only 3@4c. July closed at $1.55% 
and September $1.405g. Minneapolis 
July rye ended at $1.42% and Sep- 
tember at $1.35%. 


Strike Cuts Arrivals 


Minneapolis receipts of wheat last 
week dropped to 1,045 cars, as the 
movement continued to be regulated 
by permits because of the state 
weighers’ strike. A steady demand 
was evident for all wheat that could 
move via Duluth and trade in both 
spot and “to arrive’ positions re- 
mained at the ceilings. Winter wheat, 
however, was nominally quoted 3@4c 
below the ceilings, due to weakness 
in southwestern markets and the 
fact that a few cars of Montana win- 
ter consigned to Minneapolis found 
no buyers because local mills could 
not handle the grain. Duluth receipts 
held up well, totaling 2,151 cars last 
week. Only 35 cars of durum wheat 
were included in the Minneapolis ar- 
rivals during the period and the mar- 
ket remained nominally strong at the 
ceiling. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
at Minneapolis on July 14: 


1 Hvy DNS 60 Ibs............ a 

t RE SPIE chee ceecans 1.71 

1 DNS 58 Ibs ee 
DNS 57 Ibs 1.70} 
DNS 56 Ibs 1.691 
DNS 55 Ibs 1.691 

Winters Receipts Heavy 

Receipts of winter wheat at the 


principal markets increased substan- 
tially last week, nine points reporting 
a total of 16,372 cars, compared with 
11,840 the previous week and 17,617 
a year ago. Arrivals of 1,769 cars of 
wheat at Kansas City July 16 were 
the highest for the year, marking 
perhaps the high point of the harvest, 
and exceeding the same day a year 
ago by about 500 cars. Total receipts 
for the week were 4,963 cars. 
These relatively heavy receipts, 
bringing with them somewhat higher 
protein, depressed values 4% @1c, with 
ordinary wheat drifting down to 2'%c 
over the July future. Proteins of 
13.25% and over generally stayed 
at ceilings, despite the lower futures 
market, with the trade apparently 
convinced that even though the crop 
has a higher protein average the 
strong types will continue scarce. No. 
1 hard wheat of 11.50 to 12% pro- 
tein brought 5@6c over, with 12 to 


12.50% bringing 7@9c over. Demand 
was relatively good, but not sharp 
enough to sustain values. Millers 


still are covering some of their gov- 
ernment sales and are putting away 
desirable wheat against future book- 
ings. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the July future, according to protein, 
as of July 14: 


HARD AND DARK 
Protein No. 1 No, 2 No. 3 

11.90 & less 3 @ 6% 2 a 6 1 @ 5 
12.00-12.90 7%al4 6 @13 1 M104 
13.00-13.90 14%@16% 13 @15} 8 013 
14.00-14.40 164%@17% 15 @17% 10%4%415% 
15.00-15.40 18%@21 17% @20 15 @17} 
16.00-16.40 20%@23 19% @ 22 18 @19% 

RED WHEAT 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
All proteins 5 @11 4 @i0 3 @ 9 


The trading basis at Enid, Okla., 
displayed some firmness during the 
week, with No. 1 hard with 11% or 
less protein quoted July 16 at 6c over 
Chicago September, 11.50 to 11.75% 
7c over, 12% 8c over, 13% 14c over 
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Previous July 15, July 17, July 18, 
July 14, 1945 week 1944 1943 1942 
Northwest , 5,453 750,108 698,490 593,57 581,356 
Southwest iy a ‘ 1,247,819 1,186,045 1,124,622 1,111,573 982,087 
Buffalo os ace ~ - 528,633 163,408 165,902 $47,987 378,486 
Central and Southeast ‘ 574,983 $82,2 540,042 543,622 101,831 
North Pacific Coast . 366,639 54,213 318,508 211,846 300,264 
Totals ce% ; 3,453,527 5,005 3,177,564 2,908,606 2,644,024 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 ' 8 64 64 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
F Percentage of activity — Cc —July 1 to———, 
July 14 -reviou July 15 July 1 July 18, July 14, July 15, 
194: week 1944 1943 1942 1 1944 
Northwest ; 7 7! 71 yf f 1,272,661 
Southwest 90 8 81 71 2,353,023 
Buffalo . r 7 65 912,127 
Central and Ss. E r 61 i 59 1,014,162 
No Pacific (or t 9 75 731,559 
OE. -k¥-0084-3 Sd 79 64 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekl Flour 1 ' cluding Duluth, St Paul, North Dakota, 
ipa outpu ity South Dakota, Montana and lowa;: 
July 8-14 S1 S 7 Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
Previou Ww 1 Ss ’ ) capacity tivity 
Year a S1 ’ Ni } - m9 
eed July S-14 « . 667,800 (2 
[Two vyvear ’ l 1 ~ . 
< Previou week .. 667,800 69 
ive vear ive Year ZO 660,498 60 
fen-yvear a pa) »” ro 
I ul iwwO0O 738,822 53 
Kansas City I BY GVRTERG sien evaes cece 54 
age ) 
July 8-14 4 : Ter t i ra ° rt 
Previous weel 2.800 ; r Production for urrent week was partly 
Year ago suo r £9 ited 
[wo yea . ° ‘ . Minneapolis 
Five-vear 1 
Ten-vear a 1 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
ea capacity output tivity 
Wichita ta 255,923 80 
Jul 8-14 334.7 Pr iou 291,470 91 
Previot 111,1 102,028 92 Ye o 300,311 94 
Year a 233.3 rw ur VE 200,069 63 
Tw ea 111,1 i iP  MVRSERG O35 \veaG cs «ce eiaue 64 
Salina RERSV ORE (AMOR Staite Seas erties oe ns 
July 8-1 109,9 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Previou ) Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Year a Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
[wo year n (Georg ind eastern Missouri 
PACIFIC COAST Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
Principal mills on the North Pacif Coa capacity output tivity 
a d re Ju g-3 792,240 574,983 73 
Seattle and Tacoma District Pr “a \ 792 240 182.236 61 
We 1) Flour I Year avo 3 792.240 540,042 68 
! ysutpu | 1g $09,262 543,622 67 
July 8-1 1 10,8 I ‘ ear average - Wave oer 63 
Previou 9,100 Pen-Vear GVEPRBO 624.63654 91450085 63 
Year ag aD 1 nt k preliminary 
Two eal 7) 19,0 1 oi =r sis : ‘ 
hes year : BUFFALO 
en-\ ar i 
. : Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Portland District capacity output tivity 
July ] 1is l r 109 J \ 1 HO0,600 528,633 88 
Pre " 143.200 118.049 Pre su weel . §00,600 163,408 77 
Yea 12 1 { ] Year ago “s 577,416 165,902 80 
Wisen, aan ; Two years ago.. 577,416 147,987 77 
Five-vear Ave ; ] r Nig Bearer eye eg ae eee es 74 
Ten-year . ) I a ee ee be ee 74 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mill of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territorie included) 
Southwest Northwest Buffalo -—Combined—— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production todate production to date production to date 
July 8-15 29,846 58,469 1 7! 17,887 10,114 29,333 54,630 135,689 
Previous week 15,293 5,506 52, 
Two weeks ago 17,924 9, 5 
1944 7s 13.880 6.16 24,83: j 139,434 
1943 9 11,981 3,074 24,948 i 134,901 
1942 9,239 11,378 1,18¢ 0,79 12 121,217 
1941 . , 9 11 Ss 31,14 ‘2, 120,188 
Five-yr iverag 6.438 70,491 12.643 15.890 $7,385 130,289 





and 14% 16c over. Receipts at that 


market were tapering off, but still 
were liberal. 
Pacific Prices Firmer 


Cash wheat markets firmed up last 
week, due to light receipts and a 
backward harvest. Harvest is later 
than usual and at the end of the 
week receivers were still waiting for 
new crop. In previous years, new 


crop wheat was in terminals either 
Weath- 


just prior to or after July 4. 


er continues favorable for harvest, 
but a late spring held the crop back. 
Soft white wheat advanced 2@3c 
during the week, with an improved 
demand from both mills and feeders. 
The transportation situation is tight, 
and labor for unloading cars at ter- 
minals is a difficult problem. The 
army is helping, but insisting that 
the high protein wheats brought in 
under military priority be used by 
the mills exclusively on military flour 
orders. 
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JUNE IMPROVEMENT CINCHES 


THIRD BILLION BUSHEL CROP 


Reporting Board Sets Prospective Total at 1,129,000,000 
Bus—Winter 834,189,000, Spring 294,501,000—Corn, 
Barley Prospects Fade—Oats Near Record 


Washington, D. C.—The nation’s 
third billion-bushel wheat crop and 
the largest crop of record, is now in 
prospect. Estimated by the United 
States Crop Reporting Board on July 
10 at 1,129,000,000 bus, this year’s 
crop is 50,000,000 above that of 1944, 
the previous record crop, and 44,- 
000,000 bus above the production in- 
dicated a month ago. The 10-year 
(1934-43) average is 789,000,000 bus. 
Winter wheat production of 834,189,- 
000 bus is the principal factor in this 
large crop, with an acreage 14% 
larger than last year, and a yield per 
acre of 2.7 bus above average, al- 
though nearly a bushel lower than 
last year. 

The indicated total of four major 
grain crops, wheat, corn, oats and 
barley, is 5,489,000,000 bus, compared 
with 5,757,000,000 bus harvested in 
1944. Larger supplies of old crop 
corn on farms July 1, as compared 
with a year ago, partly offset this 
discrepancy. 

Hard red winter wheat production 
is indicated at 521,922,000 bus, soft 
red winter 240,398,000 bus, hard red 
spring 226,675,000 bus, durum 28,- 
053,000 bus, and white wheat 111,- 
642,000 bus. Increases from produc- 
tion a year ago are shown for hard 
red winter, soft red winter and white 
wheat, while both durum and hard 
red spring are lower than last year. 

All spring wheat production, at 
294,501,000 bus, is a little short of 
the production the past two years, 
each of which was above 300,000,000 
bus. Excepting these two years, 
which were years of exceptionally 
high yields, no other year since 1928 
has equaled the crop in prospect this 
year. Other spring wheat produc- 
tion of 267,284,000 bus is 5% under 
the 282,641,000 bus produced last 
year, but is 54% above average. 
Durum wheat production of 28,053,- 
000 bus is 15% under last year, and 
7% below average. 


Acreage Larger 

The estimated acreage of all wheat 
for harvest is 64,961,000. This is 
9.5% above the 59,309,000 acres har- 
vested last year and is the largest 
since 1938. The moisture situation 
last fall was favorable for increased 
seedings, fall growth was above av- 
erage and winter loss was unusually 
light. Winter wheat acreage for har- 
vest, at 46,434,000, is 14% larger than 
the 40,714,000 acres harvested last 
year. Seeded acreage was 7% above 
the year before, and abandonment 
is indicated at the comparatively low 
level of 6.2%. Abandonment last 
year was 12.2%. 

Winter wheat acreage for harvest 
is substantially above last year in 
nearly all important producing states. 
Some acreage was lost due to drouth 
in the panhandle areas of Oklahoma, 
Texas and adjoining sections of New 
Mexico. Excessive rain and leaf rust 
also caused some acreage losses in 
portions of Oklahoma and Kansas. 
Despite these conditions the acreage 
of winter wheat for harvest in the 
seven great plains states is 4,330,000 
acres above last year. Nebraska is 
up 1,000,000 acres, Kansas better 


than 2,000,000, Oklahoma over 500,- 
000 and Texas is about 250,000 acres 
above last year. 


A considerable acre- 


age of volunteer wheat is being har- 
vested, particularly in Kansas. Dry 
weather and leaf rust, however, re- 
duced this volunteer acreage well be- 
low that intended for harvest earlier. 
Winter wheat acreage for harvest is 
increased 500,000 over last year in the 
five northwestern states. Most of the 
increases occurred in Montana and 
Washington. 

With increased acreage of winter 
wheat and light abandonment, there 
was little incentive to push planting of 
spring wheat acreage in areas where 
both are grown. In the Dakotas 
moisture this spring was favorable 
for planting; as a result 400,000 acres 
more than last year were planted to 
other spring wheat. Part of this in- 
crease was a further shift from 
durum wheat, which has been yield- 
ing a little lower and often was at a 
price disadvantage compared with 
other spring wheat. But this in- 
crease was nearly offset in other 
states where winter wheat was given 
preference. 

The planted acreage of all spring 
wheat, at 19,219,000, is about the 
same as the acreage last year. The 
planted acreage of other spring wheat 
at 17,293,000 is slightly above last 
year; durum at 1,926,000 acres plant- 
ed shows a decline of 11%. 

Stocks of wheat on farms July 1 
are estimated at 89,631,000 bus, or 
8.3% of last year’s production. This 
amount is smaller than a year ago, 
when farm stocks were 103,742,000 
bus. Two years ago, however, farm 
stocks were 192,336,000 bus, the high- 
est of record. The disappearance 
from farms of about 149,500,000 bus 
is a record for the April 1-July 1 
quarter. A year earlier the farm 
disappearance was 116,000,000 bus, 
and two years earlier, 134,000,000. 
Average disappearance for the quar- 
ter is about 79,000,000 bus. Farm 
stocks on July 1 this year are 14,- 
000,000 bus less than a year ago. 
Stocks were 20,000,000 bus lower in 
the four plains states of Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Nebraska and Kan- 
sas and the four western states Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Colorado and Washing- 
ton. Oklahoma, Texas and South 
Dakota had over 2,000,000 bus more 
than on July 1 a year ago. Nearly 
all minor producing and deficit wheat 
states also have more wheat on farms 
than a year ago. 

The official estimate of corn pro- 
duction is 2,685,328,000 bus, compared 
with 3,228,361,000 bus, the record 
crop of last year, and the 10-year 
average (1934-43) of 2,433,060,000 
bus. 

Oats production is estimated at 1,- 
418,993,000 bus, the largest in 25 
years and compared with the June 
forecast of 1,334,376,000 bus, with 
last year’s harvest of 1,166,392,000 
bus and with average of 1,068,399,000 
bus. 

Barley is expected to yield 255,- 
671,000 bus. This compares with 
257,788,000 bus estimated a month 
ago, with 284,426,000 bus harvested 
last year and with the average of 
273,481,000 bus. The estimate on rye 
is 27,327,000 bus against 28,123,000 
bus a month ago, 25,872,000 bus last 
year and an average of 41,434,000 
bus. 

Indicated production of corn in im- 
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portant states, with comparisons, in 












thousand bushels: Final Average 
July 1 1944 1933-42 

2 ere ree 166,152 142,956 147,230 
Indiana ...... 192,864 176,244 164,777 
Illinois ...... 365,484 403,695 330,989 
Michigan 59,565 57,760 62,772 
Wisconsin .... 100,122 116,536 82,275 
Minnesota .... 217,440 253,399 155,934 
EE 60s 6s oad. 0 BR 607,608 421,769 
Missouri ...... 104,424 102,573 
South Dakota. 79,500 43,767 
Nebraska cos S79, 788 2 116,838 
PCGMMRS ose aes 54,648 114,793 44,701 
TORRE i 6.6:06.0:0 63,984 69,622 75,569 
Indicated production of oats in 
leading states: Final 
July 1 June 1 1944 

OREO 5.4.644.9:0-0% 50,430 48,285 37,224 
Indiana 48,840 31,400 
RUMOURED: 5.0 66 00's 34,238 117,152 101,984 
Michigan ... ,88 54,390 44,100 
Wisconsin ° ,42§ 115,444 118,938 
Minnesota .... 212,120 186,696 155,960 
TOW cccccccce 195,624 192,780 144,270 
Missouri ..... 5 45,714 29,970 
N. Dakota 78 ‘ 77,820 82,041 
S. Dakota - 116,042 102,600 92,430 
Nebraska 68,790 60,625 35,586 


Production of winter wheat in lead- 
ing states, with comparisons, in thou- 
sand bushels: 





Final 

July 1 1944 

aa ae 46,805 
Indiana ...... 26,380 
IHinois ..ccce 24,472 
Michigan 22,992 
Missouri ..... 23,880 
Nebraska 35,009 
KaAnsag ...cce 191,624 
Oklahoma .... 85,914 
pi er 74,746 
Colorado ..... 16,827 
Montana ..... 25,806 
Washington 40,270 
Oregon ...... 18,850 
Estimated production of spring 


wheat other than durum in leading 
states: 


Final 

July 1 1944 

Minmenete  ccccscscccccs TWS,807 18,088 
NMOPTth DRKOtA. .cccecss 120,074 132,660 
South Dakota ........ 39,382 34,502 
BEGHTANR ov cstc scence 39,312 48,078 





BREAD !1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TOLEDO RECEIVES FIRST 
NEW CROP RED WINTERS 


Toledo, Ohio.—The first two cars 
of new crop soft wheat arrived here 
July 9, both originating at Circleville, 
Ohio. The grain, received by L. J. 
Schuster, grain dealer, tested 58.5 
Ibs, 15.5% and 16.5% moisture, and 
graded No. 2 red, tough, and sample 
grade. 

Four other cars of new wheat ar- 
rived a day or two later, three from 
Indiana and one from Illinois. The 
Indiana cars graded No. 1 red, tough, 
No. 3 red, tough, and sample grade, 
while the Illinois car graded No. 1 
red, tough. The tough notations are 
not considered surprising, in view of 
the recent rainy weather. 

Harvesting is well under way in 
the southern half of Ohio and In- 
diana, but cutting in northern Ohio 
and the southern half of Michigan 
will not be general for several days. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORN MAKES MOSTLY GOOD 
PROGRESS, BUT STILL LATE 


The past week was probably one of 
the most favorable of the present 
season from the standpoint of weath- 
er, with widespread reports of corn 
making rapid growth, the weather bu- 
reau reports. In the Ohio Valley corn 
made mostly good progress, but is still 
late and much is grassy. In Mis- 
souri planting continued with about 
three fourths now in. In Kansas corn 
was growing well, but needs cultiva- 
tion; the crop ranges from late fields 
barely starting to some three feet 
high. 

In most northern sections of the 
belt corn made good to excellent 
growth, while cultivation was vari- 





able. Warmth is needed to expedite 
growth. In Iowa corn varies from 
good to excellent with a_ small 


amount laid by; much ideal weather 
is needed. 








Rains Halt Combines 
in Kansas Fields; 
More Protein Seen 


Hutchinson, Kansas. — Frequent 
showers and some downpours halted 
combines over much of the centra] 
and southwestern wheat belt most of 
the time last week. Heaviest pre- 
cipitation was in the normally arid 
southwest, where harvest had hardly 
more than started. 

The rain was of no help either to 
ripe, standing grain or that piled on 
the ground, because of no storage 
space. It also caused concern among 
Hutchinson terminal operators, who 
are receiving approximately 100 open 
gondolas of wheat daily. 

Mill buyers and grain men are 
satisfied that there will be more pro- 
tein in this year’s crop, because the 
high protein belt has a larger crop 
than in 1944. 

Hutchinson receipts were held down 
by the retarded harvest and short- 
age of cars. The car situation was 
not quite so rugged, however, as in 
the preceding weeks. Arrivals for 
the week passed the 2,000-car mark, 
almost equal to the corresponding pe- 
riod last week. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., BAKERIES 
RESUME WORK AFTER STRIKE 


Rochester, N. Y.—Striking bakers 
in three large wholesale plants in 
Rochester went back to work ast 
week after a three-day tie-up of pro- 
duction over issues involving a union 
charge of a speed-up and wage rates. 
Production was resumed July 11, with 
the issues left for future settlement. 
The bread supply in Rochester was 
tight during the walkout because the 
three companies involved produce 
100,000 loaves daily and supply about 
60% of the bread and rolls in the 
Rochester area. 

About 185 employees of the Gen- 
eral Baking Co., 135 of the Conti- 
nental Baking Co. and 100 of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., members of Lo- 
cal 494 of the AFL bakers union, 
were involved. Cause of the strike 
was the union’s desire to lengthen the 
dough running time from 14 and 15 
minutes to 17 minutes for 1,100 lbs, 
eliminating what it termed a “speed- 





up,” although the present running 
time has been in effect for four 
years. 


The War Labor Board had begun 
a consideration of other grievances, 
June 30, including a demand for a 
new wage scale of 90c to $1.10 com- 
pared with the present rates of 75c 
to $1 per hour. Extra pay for night 


shift work and compensation for 
clothes changing time also were 
sought. 


Bakery officials termed the sirike 
a “wildcat,” as it was unauthorized 
by national union headquariers. 
Max Kloppel, member of the inter- 
national union executive board, or- 
dered the strikers back to work and 
on the fourth ballot the union voted 
105 to 6 to return. 

Local union 14, with members in 


smaller bakeries, and the drivers 
union were not affected by the con- 
troversy. 


Another strike in the baking in- 
dustry, which has tied up production 
in all major plants at Decatur, II. 
was ended recently when bakers re- 
turned to work following notice from 
the War Labor Board that it would 
consider the issues involved in the 
strike. The strike started over the 
denial of a wage increase. 
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LARABEE FLOURS for the 
ENTERPRISING BAKER 


BREAD FLOURS 


Larabee’s Best 
Cream Loaf 
Sun Loaf 
Hightop 
Larabee’s Whole Wheat 


Empress 


“SPECIAL PURPOSE” 
SOFT FLOURS 
Little Princess 
Sweet Dough 
Dixie Dream 
Clinton Pride 
Honey Queen 
Golden Valley 
Dixie Dream Cookie Flour 


CAKE & PASTRY FLOURS 
Airy Fairy 
Little Princess 
Dixie Dream 
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HAVE rou A SPECIAL 


FLOUR PROBLEM? 


If you have a problem in finding just the right flour—or combina- 
tion of flours for that specialty you want to bake—then let LARABEE 
help you solve it. 

You have no doubt used some LARABEE’S “Special Purpose” 
Soft Flours for cakes, sweet goods, pies, biscuits and crackers, or 
for a line of cookies, and found them uniformly true to type and 
specification. For Larabee millers are specialists in bakers’ flours 
of all types and kinds. The “Airy Fairy’’ brand, and other Larabee 
cake flours, for example, have a reputation for splendid baking per- 
formance and uniformity that goes back many years. 

These are the brands of LARABEE flours from which you may select 
those of just the right characteristics to meet your particular needs. 
Let the Commander-Larabee representative help you make the best 


selection—by actual test in your own bakery. You'll be glad you did. 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


PivistoN OF COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE — MINNEAPOLIS 
THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City e COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis © BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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The Campanella Family in 1939 


FLOUR business that is part of 
A the whole family and a family 

that is the whole flour business 
—that is the Campanellas. Starting 
with the “S” in the firm name, S. 
Campanella & Sons means Salvatore 
and his son John, who emigrated 
from Italy, with John creating and 
developing the business, and John’s 
children, Charles, Philip, Mary and 
Jack, all actively engaged in it now. 
While Anne, another daughter, is still 
in school at St. Elizabeth’s College 
in Morristown, it is a safe bet that 
she and her married sister Lena and 
their young-looking mother, Mrs. 
John Campanella, know the flour 
business too, for in one form or an- 
other flour has always been the fam- 
ily’s trade and a big part of their 
lives. 

They are a close corporation, these 
Campanellas, and to each the other’s 
affairs are all-important. If they dif- 
fer among themselves, they present a 
united and loyal front to outsiders. 
In the home at 51 Reservoir Ave., in 
the old residential section of Jersey 
City, John (as all his friends in the 
trade call him) and ‘Mom’ are the 
center of everything. Each Thurs- 
day night all the children and grand- 
children are present for dinner and 
that is the time for news exchange 
and discussions—the time when the 
family unites to enjoy its own com- 
pany in a way not done often enough 
in these days of scattered interests. 
It is reminiscent of the traditional 
“good old days” and much of it is 
due to their united interest in the 
business, but more to Mrs. Cam- 
panella, the home maker, who aft- 
er nearly 40 years of marriage is 
active and quick as a young girl. 
She came to the United States from 
Palermo when she was 15 or 16 to 
marry John. Their marriage had 
been arranged by Salvatore who re- 
turned to Italy and brought “Mom” 
from a convent to marry his son. 

John Campanella was the oldest 
of seven boys and one girl, and it 
was he who came from Palermo, 
Italy, with his father to try their 
luck in the new country. They started 
a baking business and after two years 
Salvatore sent for the rest of the 
family. The business thrived. They 
made French and Italian bread and 
were using 250 bbls of flour a week 
at the Newark Ave. shop. After 
they moved the bakery to larger 
quarters at Second and Colgate Sts., 
John started the flour business with 
his father as a silent partner. Later, 


to his and the family’s complete 
satisfaction. 

The large, clean warehouse and 
bright office are on a railroad siding 
two blocks long with space for 24 
cars, and fortunately situated in its 
accessibility to all roads over which 
flour enters the metropolitan area. 

In the office Charlie is No. 1 man 
now, with Mary acting as his assist- 
ant, while Phil and Jack are sales- 
men. Three big trucks deliver to New 
York City, Brooklyn, Flushing and 
the New Jersey area, after the boys 
and other salesmen have done their 
job. “Selling these days,” Charlie 
says, “consists chiefly in keeping up 
customers’ morale,” for with the se- 
vere manpower shortages in the small 
bake shops, it is a hardship for many 
owners to maintain their business 
until their sons return from the serv- 
ice. 

Before war shortages prohibited, 
the family and the workmen at the 
warehouse had a party every Satur- 
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day. The Campanellas know all the 
men and their families well—partic. 
ularly James Machillo and Thomas 
Donato who have been with them 95 
to 40 years and are still going strong. 

Now that the boys and Mary cap 
run the business, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Campanella plan to go to Califcrnia, 
It is talked of as a trip, with the pos. 
sibility of remaining there perma. 
nently if they like it. But even with 
sunshine, orange groves, easy farm. 
ing, Hollywood, any and all the at. 
tractions the state may offer, it just 
doesn’t have one thing that Jersey 
City has—the rest of the Campanel. 
las! From Phil’s new baby, John 
Campanella, 2nd, born March 3% on, 
the children and grandchildrer are 
going to be the important thing lack. 
ing in California. The flour trade 
will take all bets that the folks wil] 
stay away just so long and then come 
back to the home, the warehousve, the 
flour business and The Family-~—and 
love it. 


FLOUR IS A FAMILY AFFAIR 


By Lillian Barnes Orr 


with Joseph Favaro, he formed the 
Diaz Macaroni Co., named from the 
brand, and it was expanded into a 
plant using 800 bbls of semolina and 
flour weekly during the 25 years Mr. 
Campanella was connected with it. 
In 1939 he decided to give all his 
time to flour and sold his interest to 
his partner. Mr. Campanella then 
bought the big warehouse with the 
railroad siding at 389 Newark Ave., 
Jersey City, where the business is 
now located. 

All his life John Campanella has 
had a great love for the outdoors. 
Every fall hunting claimed him, his 
father and brothers, and unlike the 
fish which always get away, they 
have snapshots showing the dozens 
of pheasants and rabbits bagged on 
a trip. Horses too were John Cam- 
panella’s hobby and he would buy 
mustangs, break them in and resell 
them for trucking. In the days when 
all vehicles were horse drawn he 
would try the mustangs out on bak- 
ery and flour delivery wagons. He 
always kept 20 horses and remem- 
bers with glee the time one of them 
pranced right into one of the old 
open-end trolley cars. Mr. Campanella 
received the damages for this esca- 
pade because, as he pointed out, the 
motorman could have stopped his 
trolley whereas he could not stop his 
horse. 

While John Campanella no longer 
attends business regularly, the ware- 
house reflects his personality. His 
hunting dogs are kenneled just out- 
side, chickens scratch for grain so 
he may have fresh eggs, and pi- 
geons coo in considerable numbers 
so he may have squab. In his victory 
garden on the 18x68 foot plot beside 
his home, he raised more than 100 
bus of many varieties of vegetables 
last year, for which he won a prize 








S. Campanella & Sons at the opening of their new warehouse in 
1939—Mrs. Campanella, Philip and Charles in front row 








The Country Storekeeper 


By the ARKANSAS FLOUR SALESMAN 








ROUTH, dust storms and the de- 

pression, the plagues of the 
early thirties, were three factors that 
changed the ways of living for many, 
including the farm people of Ar- 
kansas. Farms and then their crops 
vanished, either in the wind or to 
the man who held the mortgage, and 
all he got was bare land, dry and 
cracked, for his trouble. The peo- 
ple gave up what little they had 
and came up from the valleys and 
down from the hill land into the 
cities for relief —either federal or 
state aid. A small portion went back 
into the mountains and timber with 
the hope that they could eke out a 
bare existence. Quite a few put the 


jalopy together with wire and rope, 
piled on the few belongings they hat 


left, and headed for the so-called 
land of sunshine—California. These 
were the “Arkies,” and with the 


“Okies” they made a large cavalcade 
across the southwestern plains. How 
ever, a few staunch souls decided t0 
face it out and do the bes’ the) 
could, with the help of the Lord and 
hard work. Among those few ar 
two good friends of mine, Lydia an 
Tim McCool. (No, you never heari 
of them before.) This story is most 
ly of Mrs. McCool, Lydia to all 

A little of Lydia’s background will 
help you understand where she g¢! 

(Continued on page 34.) 
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Regardless of what your brand name may be 
worth to you, it has a far greater value to 
America—and to all the world—because of 
the system of free enterprise it symbolizes. 
Thru brand names, manufacturers are urged 
to produce something better than their neigh- 
bors. They are rewarded for daring torise above 
mediocrity. Brand names build consumer 


preference, fame and fortune. It is your obli- 


gation to ‘“‘keep brand names blazing”’ in every 


ad, on every package, at every point of sale. 

Chase designers stand ready to counsel with 
you that your name may stand out in bril- 
liant display on every bagged product you 
pack. Write today for full information about 
Chase designing service. Just send a note on 
your letterhead to your nearest Chase office. 


No obligation, of course. 





LOUIS e 


SDELPHIA 





NEW YORK > 


Let Chore Keep Your Grand Name lazing ! 
CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co, 
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cm NEW SPOKANE MILL. MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD > 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 


COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 





GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 


> nhieaieitee OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


MILLS AT TACOMA ° SPOKANE °e WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE e PORTLAND 

















"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS.& CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


= iitgme Co. 



























WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 














“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 





Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 


port Flours 





















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 
Ca 


WHEAT and RYE ad 


BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin | 


BUCKWHEA! 
















Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 
e ( with Vitamins 
l and lron 











Minnesota Girt Fiour 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


St. Paul 


General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: 


are er ae long on quality! 
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' 4 substantially delayed 
; covering only trade in the Western 
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Import and Export 
Trade Information 


Now Available 


Henry A. Wallace, secretary of 
commerce, announced recently that 
revised Security regulations ap- 
proved by the appropriate security 
authorities following VE-Day permit 
the release of almost all information 
on United States import and export 


trade. Since Pearl Harbor, informa- 
tion on United States foreign trade 
has been withheld from public dis- 
' semination for security reasons ex- 
cept for certain figures released on 


basis and 


Hemisphere. 
Under the relaxed security regula- 
tions complete information on foreign 


' trade will be released on a current 


basis ‘wo months after the period 


F covered by the figures except for 
trade in strategic, critical and mil- 
itary commodities and except for 
trade with individual countries in the 


' Pacific area. 


Mr. Wallace also announced that 
complete information on 1942 trade 


including separate information on 
lend-lease exports is now available 
F and that practically complete infor- 
mation on 1943 trade also may now 
be released. Detailed figures on the 
' 1942 and 1943 trade have been sup- 
§ plied to Department of Commerce 
© field offices in principal cities for use 
| by the public. 
Separately printed copies of Table 


1 from the annual publication ‘‘For- 


» eign Commerce and Navigation of 


the United States” for 1942 contain- 
ing full detailed statistics on Unit- 
ed States imports during 1942 are 


§ available at 40c per copy. Copies of 

' Table 4 from this same publication 

containing information on United 

' States exports during 1942 are avail- 
= able at 50c per copy. 

A release containing complete de- 

* tail on that portion of United States 

exports made under the lend-lease 

program during 1942 is also available 

F at 15c per copy. Copies of the 1942 

issues of the “Monthly Summary of 

Foreign Commerce of the United 

| States” will be available shortly at 

§ 15¢c per copy for each month. Similar 

| publications containing information 

» on 1943 trade will shortly be ready 


» for public 






sale. Publications cover- 
ing 1944 trade and 1945 current trade 
will also be available shortly. 


- READ IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





| AIB INDUSTRY RELATIONS 


COMMITTEE FORMS PLANS 


Chicago, Ill—The newly appoint- 
ed industry relations committee of 
the American Institute of Baking 
held an organization meeting June 


12 at the Sherman Hotel. Fred L. 
» Cobb, chairman of AIB, and L. E. 
| Caster, president, talked of the role 
» that the committee would play in 
» the program of the institute. 

Mr. Varney presented a chart of 
projects intended to bring the work 
of the institute closer to the mem- 
bership and to extend the service of 
the institute to the industry. Dr. 


Franklin C., Bing, director, reviewed 
the current work of the consumer 
service department, and his remarks 
Were supplemented by reports from 
Gertrude Austin, nutritionist, and 
Mary Kinnavey Moore, publicist. 
The committee voted to enlarge 
the educational work of the insti- 
tute, stressing the value of working 
through professional groups—teach- 
ers, home economists, nutritionists, 
ete—to keep alive an awareness of 
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the basic value of bread and other 
bakery products. Because of enrich- 
ment, bread is in a preferred posi- 
tion with educators and there is a 
demand by teachers for information 
about all bakery products. Other 
products were discussed and will be 
the subject for future reports, as 
the work is accomplished. 

Those present at the meeting were: 
Paul Chapman, Chapman & Smith 
Co., Chicago; Fred H. Laufenburg, 
secretary, Wisconsin Bakers Associ- 
ation, Milwaukee; W. E. Long, W. 
E. Long Co., Chicago; E. B. Nico- 
lait, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., New York; 
Milton Petersen, P. F. Petersen Bak- 
ing Co., Omaha; H. H. Englander, 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J; Ernest 
Southwick, Farm Crest Bakeries, 
Inc., Detroit; G. Cullen Thomas, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Russell 
W. Varney, Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York; Walter Warrick, Short 
Milling Co., Chicago; Franklin C. 
Bing, American Institute of Baking; 
L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking 
Co., Rockford; Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s 
Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis; Tom 
Smith, American Bakers Association; 
John T. McCarthy, American Bakers 
Association; Wilmoth Mack, Ameri- 
can Bakers Association; William B. 
Bradley, Mary Kinnavey Moore, and 
Gertrude Austin, all of American In- 
stitute of Baking. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BARGE GRAIN SHIPMENTS 
ON MISSISSIPPI RIVER RISE 


Washington, D. C.—Shipments of 
grain on the Mississippi River during 
the first six months of 1945 totaled 
190,000 tons, the Office of Defense 
Transportation has announced. The 
movement was made in_ barges, 
pushed by towboats, downstream to 
New Orleans from grain elevators 
at Mississippi River terminals. 

Lawrence C. Turner, head of ODT’s 
waterways transport department, 
said the 1945 figure was a 20% in- 
crease over that of 1944. The in- 
crease in barge shipments, he pointed 
out, is aiding considerably in the 
movement of grain from the West 
and Midwest, and is helping to re- 
lieve the heavy transportation bur- 
den now being carried by the na- 
tion’s railroads. 

“This river barge movement rep- 
resents a sizable contribution to the 
over-all transportation effort,’ said 








Mr. Turner, “and is another demon- 
stration of the value of a developed 
system of waterways.” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—-— 


MORE CLUB MARKET BREAD 


Chicago, Ill—Farm women of the 
rural South who sell their own baked 
goods to townspeople through the 
Club Market program are preparing 
more bread, coffee cake and rolls, 
fewer cakes and cookies, in order to 
make the most of sugar and shorten- 
ing allotments, Miss See Rice, south- 
ern representative of the Wheat Flour 
Institute, reported upon arriving in 
Chicago recently from North Caro- 
lina. She has assisted with baking 
instruction and the setting up of 
baking standards for market women 
in almost all sections of the South. 
Just before coming to Chicago, she 
met with Home Demonstration clubs 
in the Carolinas. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NATIONAL TEA CO. PLANS 
NEW CHICAGO QUARTERS 


Chicago, Il1l——The National Tea Co. 
has announced that it has obtained 
options from the Chicago & North 
Western Railroad on more than 15 
acres of land on the northwest cor- 
ner of Pulaski Road and Chicago 
Avenue, on which it plans to erect a 
combination warehouse, office and 
manufacturing building, laboratories 
and a super market. The new plant 
will include a large bakery. 

Construction will begin as soon as 
materials are available. The ware- 
house will have inside loading facili- 
ties for 20 freight cars and 50 trucks, 
according to the statement issued 
by President R. V. Rasmussen. 

An air-conditioned distribution cen- 
ter for fruit and vegetables also is 
planned, as well as facilities for han- 
dling fresh meat, poultry and fish. 
The company’s processing and pack- 
aging of coffee, spices, jams, jellies 
and pickles will be transferred to 
the new plant. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BROADCASTS FEATURE BREAD 

New York, N. Y.—The Department 
of Health in New York City reported 
to the Wheat Flour Institute recently 
that they were using in their radio 
broadcasts all the material contained 
in the monthly radio releases of the 
Institute. The department sponsors 
two broadcasts daily. 


























CONFERENCE—Here are representatives of the American Institute of 
Baking who attended the baking industry session of the recent New York 


Market Newspaper Food Editors’ Conference. 


The conference of some 


50 newspaper food editors was addressed by Dr. Franklin C. Bing, direc- 
tor of the American Institute of Baking; Mrs. Mary Kinnavey Moore, 
AIB food publicist, and Mrs. Ruth Richardson Clarke, director of the 


AIB Test Kitchen. 


Russell W. Varney, chairman, AIB committee on 


industry relations, served as chairman of the baking industry session. 
Left to right above are: Dr. Bing, Mrs. Clarke, Mrs. Moore, and Mr. 


Varney. 
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Limitation on Area 
of Production 
Payments Asked 


Washington, D. C.—Ray Bowden, 
of the National Grain Trade Council, 
appeared recently before the House 
judiciary subcommittee to advocate 
the adoption of HR 2788, introduced 
by Representative John W. Gwynne 
of Iowa, which would place a statu- 
tory limitation of one year on suits 
for collection of wages due under the 
recent Supreme Court ruling that the 
wage and hour definition of area of 
production was improper and that it 
should be revised on a retroactive 
basis. 

Prior to Mr. Bowden’s appearance, 
labor representatives appeared in op- 
position to the measure. 

Mr. Bowden pointed out that the 
Gwynne bill offered the best relief 
in sight for a large number of small 
country elevator operators who had 
unknowingly been found in violence 
of a law although previously they had 
strictly followed the letter of the 
law as laid down by the wage and 
hour authority. To back up his con- 
tention that to make wage payments 
retroactive over the period required 
by the Supreme Court ruling would 
bring financial ruin to hundreds of 
small country elevators, Mr. Bowden 
cited a profit study made by a New 
York accounting firm covering over 
800 small operators, showing that 
during a period of four years the av- 
erage profit of these companies was 
only $27 per year. 

Prior to Mr. Bowden’s testimony, 
L. M. Walling of the Department of 
Labor Wage and Hour Authority ad- 
mitted that many operators have 
been unwillingly placed in violation 
of the previous definition of area of 
production. 
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FOOD SALES HEAD NAMED 
BY GAMBLE-SKOGMO FIRM 


Minneapolis, Minn.—W. J. Larson 
has been named general manager of 
the retail food division of Gamble- 
Skogmo, Ine. For the last two years 
Mr. Larson has acted as consultant to 
that firm in organizing and expand- 
ing its food department operations. 

Mr. Larson has been associated 
with the food industry for the last 
25 years. During the last eight 
years, he has been managing part- 
ner of the Minnesota Super Markets, 
operating six stores in northern Min- 
nesota. He is also a director of the 
Super Market Institute. From 1933 
to 1936, he was branch manager of 
National Tea Co. in Minneapolis, and 
for 12 years previously, he was con- 
nected with Grand Union Co., oper- 
ating a large chain of food stores in 
the New England states. 

During the last two years under 
Mr. Larson’s direction, Gamble-Skog- 
mo, Inc., has opened food depart- 
ments in seven company-owned stores 
and in 15 authorized dealer stores. 
As soon as conditions permit, the 
company plans to extend its retail 
food departments, which to date 
have been on a more or less experi- 
mental basis. Part of a Gamble 
super store program, the purpose of 
which is to establish rural and urban 
department stores in selected locali- 
ties, the food departments will be 
added to the regular lines now car- 
ried by Gamble stores, which include 
clothing, hardware, automotive ac- 
cessories, furniture and similar items. 
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Improved Operations The National Wholesale Fo 
dustry Advisory Committee is tak- 


° ing the 

If independent food operators, in- 
cluding both flour jobbers and whole- 
sale grocers, are going to be in a 
position to compete with chain store 
and super market organizations in 
the postwar period, one of the things 
essential for them to do is to stream- 
line their warehouse operations. This 
will be essential to reduce operat- 
ing costs to a competitive basis and 
to sell goods to their customers at 
a price level that will enable them 
to compete with the chain operators. 


program 


entation 


Commerce. 
already reported to 
complished, 


operations 


Wholesale 


from this 
same as all 


and 
for streamlining wholesale 
ready for pres- 
early date, 
ing present plans are carried out. 

distributors defi- 
nitely should study their businesses 
standpoint. 
other 


will 
an 


flour 


With the Distributor 


CONDUCTED BY 


Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


Wholesale Food In- 


this undertaking, 
working through the Department of 
Considerable research is 


have been ac- 
well developed 


provid- 


They, the 


food distributors, 
will need to operate their businesses 








ai 





efficiently and economically in the 
postwar period. Undoubtedly the 
mechanical operations of many dis- 
tributors can be improved upon, and 
wherever this is possible it should 
be done. 


Self-Service Markets 

Oo 

Distributors catering to the family 
flour market will undoubtedly find a 
marked increase in the number of 
self-service retail establishments in 
the postwar period. The retail food 








JED CHECKUM, our quality policeman, says he 
knows nothing whatever about advertising, but 
that if we can really tell the story about Dobry’s 
Best and Best of the West the way it is told in 
the oven, we’re goin’ to have to get even more 
bags, more labor and a bigger mill. 
the bread tastes, looks and smells a lot better 
than anyone can talk or write. 
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industry remembers the success 
such businesses prior to the war, and 
believes that the return of normal 
transportation facilities will bri: 
back their popularity. 

Some of the larger of these m: 
kets will, of course, buy direct fr« 
manufacturers. However, many 
them will continue to buy from 
cal wholesalers, providing the latter 
conduct their businesses in such a 
way as to enable them to qu 
competitive prices. 

To what extent local wholes 
distributors will be able to comp: 
for this business depends entir 
upon their efficiency of operati 
This is a factor 


they should c 
sider at once in order to be able to 
meet the demands that will be placed 
upon them. To wait until some 
ture date will mean the loss of ec 
siderable business. 


Unqualified Jobbers 

O 

For some time criticism has bi 
directed against operators who p 
jobbers, but who ac 
performed the co: 
monly accepted jobbing functio 
For the most part such operators 
have remained in business on mills’ 
capital. If they had flour availa 
for their retail trade it was usua 
because mills maintained warehot 
stocks in the markets where tl 
operated, and they were not in pe 
tion to perform the regular jobbing 
operations on their own initiative 

According to reports heard with 
increasing frequency, this type of 
operation is being frowned upon 
OPA, and there is a distinct possi- 
bility that it may be eliminated 
the near future. Certainly such « 
erators are not entitled to rec 
the same mark-ups as are those who 
maintain their own warehouse stocks, 
and in other ways provide a ser\ 
of their own for their customers 


fessed to be 


ally have not 


== = 


A Good Start 

Oo 

The descriptive labeling campaign 
that was given an official start 
cently by the Grocery Manufactur 
of America, Inc., should prove to 
helpful to flour distributors and m 
ers. Its ultimate success probably 
will put an end to the demand for 
grade labeling that has been voiced 
by some consumer leaders. 

Pointing out the value of a good 4 
descriptive label, J. F. Carroll, man- 4 
aging director of the Grocery Manu- 
facturers Information Council, xe 4 
cently said: 

“A good descriptive label adequaie- 
ly describes the product and gives ll 
possible information to help the con- 
sumer select the merchandise best 
suited to her needs. The amount of 
description naturally varies with the 
individual product. A good label is 


(Continued on page 26.) 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Shown above are the ma- 
jority of the members of the newly expanded executive 
committee of the Association of Operative Millers. 
der a constitutional amendment adopted at the 1944 
convention, each of the association’s districts is repre- 
sented on the committee, which met in Kansas City, 
June 8. Committee members in the picture above are 
(front row, left to right) R. K. Durham, Kansas City, 
District 2; N. E. Sinnott, Toledo, Ohio, District 3; Dee 


Un- 


Boniface, Man., 
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McQuillen, Wichita, District 1; R. R. Brotherton, Winona, 
Minn., vice president; Frank Ward, Buffalo, N. Y., Dis- 
trict 8; H. O. Olsby, Alton, Tll., District 5. 

Back row—George S. O. Smith, St. Louis, Mo., presi- 
dent; W. E. McCraith, Kansas City, secretary; H. H. 
Trapp, Minneapolis, Minn., treasurer; O. J. Zimmerman, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., District 7; Ralph Bouskill, St. 
District 4, and Harry 
Worth, Texas, newly elected member from District 7. 


Taylor, Fort 





Donkey carts... 





Editor’s Note: C. C. Isely is 
The Northwestern Miller’s cor- 
respondent in Dodge City, Kan- 
sas, now overseas representing 
several publications as a war cor- 
respondent. 


Y ¥ 


T. R. I. Bishop is responsible for 

] | the mess at ATC’s (Army 

Transport Command) Payne 
Field, near Cairo, Egypt. Practical- 
ly every soldier or civilian shuttling 
east or west across the 5,000-mile 
desert airway, enroute to China from 
USA, or reverse, stops for a meal at 
Payne Field. Then there is the op- 
erating force. Lt. Bishop tries to have 
something tasty and different. 

He is provided with good bread 
from the bakery at Huckstep, near- 
by. Good USA butter is more or 
less available. More than once in 
a while there is excellent roast beef. 
However, the army on a field like 
this, mostly concerned with trans- 
port, it just as restless, just as per- 
nickety as anyone. Hence the lieu- 
tenant tries to provide alluring food. 

The waste water from the camp 
was drooling over the dessert so he 
conceived the idea of a victory gar- 
den. Two months ago, daily, he 
loaded the tables with garden fresh 
tomatoes. An authorized cloudburst 
in mid-May nearly wrecked the gar- 
den, but now the melon crop is com- 
ing on splendidly and soon there will 
be cantaloupes and red-hearted wa- 
termelon to stimulate jaded appe- 
tites. 

In quest of further information as 
to what he could produce on this 
sand-waste garden, he took your cor- 
respondent to Cairo to interview 
Egyptian agricultural authorities on 
the subject. We had a jeep at our 
disposal and a sleepy-eyed wog for 
a driver. We digressed just a little 


on our journey to visit an Arab mud 


Egypt Is a Mixture of Ancient and Modern Worlds 


By C. C. Isely 


village where dogs and flies and filth 
and ragged, half naked children 
abound. We then drove along one 
of the irrigation canals past alfalfa 
patches, small stands of wheat and 
an orange grove. We saw a water 
buffalo blindfolded, belabored by a 
boy, patiently pushing a sweep round 
and round. The sweep was geared to 
a vertical wheel made to lift water 
four or five feet to the field level. 

We stopped to inspect this ancient 
contraption. The water wheel had 
two or three dozen earthen, narrow- 
necked water jars fastened on its 
rim, such jars as you see, in pictures, 
carried on the heads of women. As 
the wheel turned round, the jars on 
the top side dumped their burden of 
water into a trough cut out of stone 
and it was thence conveyed to the 
irrigation lateral. This wheel might 
be a thousand years old. It may be 
quite new, but evidently the word 
efficiency is not in anyone’s diction- 
ary in these parts. As the jar be- 
gan tipping to discharge the water, 
probably 20% of it splashed over the 
side of the trough and fell back in- 
to the canal. A trifling improve- 
ment, making a sort of spout on the 
jar like an ordinary water pitcher, 
would have saved this waste. 

We drove along a modern flour 
mill, may have been a 1,000-bbl mill, 
but we can see mills in America and 
the lieutenant didn’t think we had 
time to inspect it. 

Driving down a busy street in 
Cairo we were halted by the stop- 
light while the cross stream of traffic 
flooded by. A jeep is a wonderful 
place to observe a street scene. In 
the two-minute stop we saw con- 
veyances, from a bunch of green al- 
falfa hay borne on a man’s shoulder, 
to a fine Lincoln car honking im- 
periously for everyone to get out of 
the way. There were mule carts, 


. . « to modern mills 





horse carts, donkey carts, high 
wheeled carts, four wheeled wagons, 
carts drawn by water buffalo and 
some by cows that looked like our 
own domestic cattle. There were 
man-pushed and man-pulled vehicles, 
burros buried under burdens of sweet 
smelling alfalfa, lumbering camels 
laden with bags of grain. There 
were all kinds of passenger vehicles 
and trucks, an old-fashioned barouche 
with a driver seated high behind clean 
limbed Arabian horses, and others 
driving a plain old-fashioned carriage. 
There were trucks of every vintage 


and make, rather clumsy looking 
British, others, battle-gray, fresh 
from Detroit. As the light was 


changing, an ancient Ford, with brass 
lamps and brass trimming like a 1908 
model, came wobbling but crowding 
to beat the light. 

Once we were moving again our 
driver exhibited the impatience and 
the self-importance of all Cairo 
drivers behind a gas propelled vehicle. 
With raucous blasts of his horn he 
joined the universal clangor, warning 
all and sundry, especially contempti- 
ble pedestrians and drivers of cum- 
bersome cattle, to make way: “Toot, 
toot, toot!” his horn howled. “Get out 
of my way. And quick!” 

We encountered Sgt. Warner of 
Public Relations Office who suggested 
that we first visit the greatest agri- 
cultural museum in the world in our 
quest for better farming information. 
That sounded like a good suggestion 
so we crossed the Nile on the long 
bridge, admired the white-winged 
boats and came to the most gorgeous 
gardens of flowers that surround the 
huge exhibit buildings. The exhibit 
and the buildings are the gift of the 
late King Farouk so that the one- 
acre farmers might have a picture of 
better farming methods. Rice, cotton, 
alfalfa, citrus fruit and date palm 
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cultures are all shown together with 
a made-to-scale replica of the Nile 
river with its dam and barrages 
made to conserve and to divert jts 
life-giving waters. 

Let it suffice us to report briefly 
the wheat culture exhibit. While qj 
this was designed for the peasanj 
or fellaheen, and they with their fam. 
ilies were seen as visitors, one was 
impressed that much of the shoy 
was above the non-scientific heads of 
many who came to see. There was , 
hugely magnified grain of wheat with 
the several layers of bran and other 
outer husks apparently peeled back 
to disclose the starchy kernel] and 
germ. There was shown all the stages 
of wheat culture and wheat diseases 
Miniature machinery was on display 
and a timid-faced, cleanly clad, smij. 
ing Arab boy followed along and 
snapped a switch which put the sgey. 
eral machines in motion. At last wo 
came upon a modern flour mill sect up 
along side and in contrast to al] th 
the old milling devices, including hand 
mills and ox-driven commercial mills 
This modern mill stood probably sey. 
en feet high and eight feet wide with 
tempering vats, skar screens, spout- 
ing, eight or ten miniature rolls and 
sifters all titillating with small lights 
illuminating the operation. Of cours: 
there was no product, just a samp 
of what a mill might do. We were 
wondering who contrived this elab- 


orate, expensive toy. Lt. Bishop 
stooped to examine a small plat 
“Made in Germany,” he said. 


Another large building houses ex- 
hibits and studies in dangers of dis- 
ease in plant, animal and human life 
The entire exhibition is said to hav 
cost $2,000,000, and to have the most 
elaborate display of its kind in th 
world. 

We made another drive and came to 
the Agricultural Ministry’s fine build- 
ing and after considerable explana- 
tion and inquiry were conducted up 
an elevator to the third floor and 
were presented to a Leland Stanford 
graduate whose specialty is 
life. However, he laid aside his work 
and we spent a most interesting half 
hour discussing various phases of 
Egyptian agriculture and its tedious 
progress to better days. We secured 
the promise of two pounds of Amer- 
ican sweet corn seed to plant in Lt 
Bishop’s garden. 

The significant thing is that, de- 
spite on-the-surface indifference of 
the upper classes to the abject pover- 
ty of the fellaheen and wog, we had 
ample evidence of public notice and 
concern and effort to ameliorate the 
life of the small farmer who is liv- 
ing as he has for 4,000 years, bound 
to the soil and to superstitions an 
religious ideas which make ll 
progress exasperatingly slow. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-— 


ROYCE D. ALLISON RESIGNS 


Royce D. Allison has resigned his 
position as assistant manager of th 
Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. H 
has been with the firm for 26 years 
taking a position shortly after th 
end of World War I. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


COURT UPHOLDS FTC RULE 
IN CHAIN BROKERAGE CASE 


Chicago, Il].—Ruling that the Moé- 
ern Market Service was controlled b) 
the Red & White Stores Corp. and 
was not a bona fide agent of an) 
seller, the U. S. Circuit Court 0 


insect 








Appeals in Chicago recently sustained 
a Federal Trade Commission order 
prohibiting sellers from paying com 
missions or brokerage to the Moder? 
Marketing Service. 
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With the Distributor 


(Continued from page 22.) 


' changed, improved and streamlined 
to keep pace with public needs, just 
as products are changed, improved 
and streamlined. It is the kind of 
label already developed by many man- 
ufacturers in co-operation with alert, 
discriminating homemakers.” 

This applies to flour the same as 
to any other product. In fact, be- 





cause of its basic nature, there is ex- 
ceptional need for good labeling. It 
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is only in this way that a particular 
brand of flour can stand out promi- 
nently. As an aid in the distribution 
of flour, good labeling is extremely 
important. Any aid that distributors 
can give toward this end will be help- 
ful to their own businesses. 


Patriotic Co-operation 


1@) 

In his address at the recent meet- 
ing of officers and directors of The 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, James R. Affleck, presi- 
dent of the association, made the fol- 


lowing very pertinent comment: 
“Even though the war in Europe 
is over, our country has a long road 
to travel before victory over Japan 
can be won. It still is incumbent 
on all of us to do all we can to help 
in every way possible; and I know 
everyone in our industry is glad to 
do all he can. Whenever possible, 
cars containing more than the mini- 
mum 60,000 Ibs should be ordered out 
from the mills, and the orders placed 
with them as far in advance as 
possible so that they can intelligent- 
ly plan their work. Unnecessary 
tracing of cars should be avoided, 
and full truck loads of flour should 
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be shipped to all customers who ¢ay 
possibly handle them. All of they 
are little things, but in the aggyg. 
gate they add up to substantial ga). 
ings.” 

No better suggestions could hay 
been given to the flour distributin, 
industry. Transportation is one ¥ 
the most vital factors in the coy, 
try at this time, and it is one of thy 
things that flour distributors can 
helpful in easing. It is hoped tha; 
Mr. Affleck’s advice will be reaj 
and acted upon, by all flour distrihy. 
tors. It is an essential part of th 
industry’s contribution to ending sy. 
cessfully the war against Japan. 


New Freight Rates 

Oo 

While such basic commodities x 
flour are not affected by the propose; 
drastic change in the freight rat 
structure, wholesale grocers hand| 
many other products which undoubt. 
edly will come under the alters 
rates, particularly specialty items 
for which the rates will be reduce; 
in some areas and increased in others 
While it will be some time befor 
the new schedules can be definitely 
established, temporary changes ar 
to be made at once. All wholesale 
grocers should check the entire 
freight rate structure under whic) 
they operate very closely so that they 





will know what their costs will hy 
under the new arrangement. 4 
== 


Increased Representation 

Oo 

During the past year, The Nz 
tional Association of Flour Distrib. & 
tors has materially increased is 
scope of representation through th 
inclusion in its membership of th 
New England Association of Flour 
Distributors and the Iowa Associ 
tion of Flour Distributors, both serv. 
ing the territories indicated by thei 
names. Prior to the addition o 
these two new organizations, the nz 
tional organization was _ represented 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, ani 
from Milwaukee to New Orleans. 

The formation of territorial ani 


Sere Le GSU TS eat tpt ee 


state organizations within The N: 
tional Association of Flour Distrib 
tors is something new, but definitely a 
it is a step in the right direction. 
To be truly national the organiz 
tion needs affiliated groups in every Hy 
section of the country, which it i 4 
now obtaining. It is to be sincerely B 


hoped that this increased representé 
tion of flour distributors in the na 
tional association of that industry 
will continue, for it is only throug! Ry 
a movement of this kind that dis 3 
tributors will secure the work i 
their behalf that they deserve. 


~~ : 
Increased Flour Mark-ups 


oO 

The expression approved at the 
last meeting of the officers and ¢: 
rectors of The National Associatiot 
of Flour Distributors in Pittsburg! 
Pa., that there should be a fla{ mar* 
up of 50c cwt for the dist ibution 
of flour throughout’ the United 
States, regardless of the populatio 
of the area being served, is logicé! 

After a long fight, this organiz 
tion was able to secure mark-ul 
from the Office of Price Administt* 
tion, ranging from 50c ewt for the 
cities of New York, Chicago am 
Philadelphia, down to 33c cwt fit 
the smallest localities. At that tmé 
(Continued on page 30.) 
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For Grumllenrs Y/; Ne min content and sustaining the fresh- th 
Yip ness and palatability of its bread for good 
UR forefathers did without Ye long periods, the navy staffed these not bi 
sugar until the 13th Century, CG ZS bakeries with trained navy cooks. volved 
without coal fires until the 14th \Aa Bs The bakeries are geared to produce Ameri 
Century, without buttered bread un- varying quantities of bread and pio- more 
til the 15th Century, without pota- duction is dictated by the number cente! 
toes until the 16th Century, without of ships attached to the base, and week 
coffee, tea and soap until the 17th more especially by the daily demands ne 
Century, without pudding until the of the ships in port. One of ihe ve 
18th Century, without gas, matches R.C.N.’s largest and best equipped plete 
and electricity until the 19th Cen- bakeries is located at the Central cases, 
tury, without canned goods until the Victualling Depot, Halifax, where hurt 
20th Century, and we have had au- daily production runs from 10,000 to dustri 
tomobiles for only a relatively few SNe / 20,000 loaves. tomer’ 
years. Now, what was that you were The R.C.N. provisions its ships inter 
complaining about?—California Re- from strategically located Central Th 
tail Grocers Advocate. by calories alone.” At the same time, that private capitalism was brutal. Victualling Depots where large stocks the ‘“‘f 
= we are happy to think that the war- They will say that its efficiency was of food supplies are maintained. The of cot 
time bun, often maligned, has at its undoing. Its inability to solve basis of the navy diet is a daily ra- hat 
@ Portable flour mills are being used least been officially recognized as do- unemployment will be the blackest tion allowed for each member of the _ 
as emergency equipment in devastat- ing a worthwhile job in helping to mark against it—although taxes and_ ship’s complement, and sound nu- the st 
ed Europe. We hope the big wheat sustain the nation’s energy—Nation- labor agitation may share that’ tritional policies have been followed force | 
farmers don’t get any ideas from this 2! Association Review, London. blame. to provide a wide variety of whole- must 
and hitch portable mills to their seen To the credit of private capitalism Some high standard foodstuffs. A legisla 
eotsbinss.I oot tadustries. it will be conceded that 10 blades of well-organized purchasing system as- sought 
Who made the first bread and but- grass were made to grow where one’ sures the navy of ample supplies of strike 
= = ter? . Bread, according to some’ _ grew before, that the luxuries of one produce, fresh fruits and vegetables, ers wh 
authorities, was first made by the year became the necessities of the and meats, and all processed foods, genera 
Added Popularity Chinese; recorded knowledge, how- next, that fanciful dreams became but supplies of bread, it was decided, sais 
— ever, points to the Egyptians as the realities, and that machines improved could best be met by navy-controlled ee 
HE humble bun is likely to oc- first bread makers. . . The use of so fast that they became obsolete in production.—Canadian Baker. The la 
cupy an honored position if ever hatter dates b . : terven 
é A : s back to the tribal his- 5 years. == = 
the nation becomes calorie-conscious. f kei + as : : ‘ so = nation 
: oe ,. tory of mankind, as indicated by the Never was there anything like it ‘ 
According to the Ministry of Food’s fact that one of the earliest house- neleee aad it i ¢ Hele that + Ché RB Ind 
“Manual of Nutrition,” issued recent- po)q devi od i . e » and it 18 NOU ukely war there hinede au-dz as 
; old devices yet unearthed is a prim- ever will be anything like it again — er Ul 
ly, cakes and buns are big energy itive churn. : N “th Chita tinmelt Unde) thi 
producers, owing to their calorific Zee Bagology. a ee eee ee eee eee = 
value ZS ssn iy aga and is made in “ r- tervens 
iF wr ’ ical balls. It has no crust and is state 
According to the Ministry booklet, Aer @ In the last 100 years the world’s white and smooth outside. but sponev state 
hich has b iled by D pone} could | 
wnic as been compuie y ir. P , population has more than doubled, ac- _insid Made i ulds, it might be 
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Scientific Advisers’ Division of the applications with the Gvil Ao. “a SO met ee ee plain or stuffed with either savoury “ 
a ee OT sg carne Page cin Mee available, increasing to 2,169,000,000 or sweet. The baker puts a little red ee 
Ministry, it takes a minimum of 70 nautics Board for permission tO Op- jn 1945. Who says the food business pigment on top to signify that the contre 
calories every hour just to keep a erate airplane delivery service. All is static? —Food Industries. “loaf” or “ball” is stuffed inside witl ployees 
live, and every movement needs’ six propose to use helicopters and — oe 7. ee see 
ice seg eae t "spi ‘ ‘ = = a sweet of some kind.—National As- As 1 
extra calories. A clerk can exist on their area of proposed operations is aie i ats 
: ; : peeig : : : sociation Review, London. ter ha 
2,220 calories in a normal working within a 100-mile radius of Rich- Ad 4 M. / has ye 
day, but a blacksmith needs 4,260. As mond, Washington, Boston, Pitts- ae SES ni sf 
a result of the ration cuts announced burgh, Milwaukee and Chicago. Three HOSE robust appetites of Can- —, ¢ 
it is not improbable that this ques- want to transport passengers and ada’s sailors depend for much of Honey was dk 
tion of calories may receive increased property and three confine their op- {peir nutrition on wholesome fresh . , ; commis 
attention from the public. erations to property and express. bread. Bread is one staple food that a oe - te a ~— wale 
In view of the statement as to the Seen is in demand at every meal from 4 4 Poi “ a: aie a ernor 
high calorific value of the bun, is it breakfast to the late evening snack— n@ Havored with adventuring solve 
not possible that this often undis- Sg Much Progress a special issue of bread with jam By bees the meadows over. rest 
tinctive product may find additional or peanut butter with a spot of tea ; thority 
popularity? After all, “Buns for A HUNDRED years hence when or coffee. Bread, therefore, is a Honey is made of starlight, approp! 
Energy” seems as good a slogan as 4 the history of the capitalistic highly-rated commodity in the mind Caught by glistening dew tlement 
“Beer is Best.” And the bun has_ system is written, the people of that of every naval rating both at sea That’s coolly held by petals Th: 
the advantage of calorific recommen- day will marvel that so much prog- or ashore. For bees to wander through. ‘ies 
dation, whereas mild beer, according ress in invention, science, and pro- Early in the war the Royal Ca- si 
ini c= 3 t] > atle unl « : ‘ . ave | 
to the Ministry Manual, is in a low Guetion could be made in so brief a nadian Navy established its own bak- Honey is warm contentment aol 
calorific value class, with no vitamin _ period. eries at most of its naval bases to Drowsed f bl f 
value either. This comparison is not It is inconceivable that anything provide a constant supply of bread, H i ig re — — had t¢ 
intended to be derogatory to a pop- like it can occur again under any and to relieve the pressure on sea- — —- liquefied to the | 
ular beverage, as we realize that, to other economy. port civilian bakeries. Working out And sealed in honeycomb. Alt 
turn a phrase, “man shall not live Historians perhaps will point out its own formulas with an eye to vita- Maud E. Uschold not typi 
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INDUSTRY THE FALL GUY 


HE revolt of the grain weighers’ union against 

the legislature of the State of Minnesota is a 
vood example of the fact that labor peace can- 
not be guaranteed by law. The basic issue in- 
volved in this dispute is the 40-hour week of the 
American Federation of Labor, which has become 
more or less universally established in industrial 
centers throughout the country, versus a 44-hour 
week for state employees written into the Minne- 
sota statutes by legislators at their recently com- 
pleted session. As generally happens in such 
cases, the innocent bystander is the one who gets 
hurt--in this instance the grain and milling in- 
dustries primarily and, through them, their cus- 
tomers, including the United States Army, whose 
interests are those of all the people. 

The milling and grain industries have been 
the “fall guy” of this burlesque show. By threat 
of complete tie-up the weighers’ union hoped 
that industry would bring sufficient pressure on 
the state railroad and warehouse commission to 
force that body to retreat from its stand that it 
must follow the 44-hour rule laid down by the 
The commission, on the other hand, 


legislature. 
sought to have industry carry the ball on the 
strike issue, proposing to furnish nonunion weigh- 


ers who would either break the strike or create a 
general walkout of all elevator and mill workers, 
whose unions are supporting the weighers’ group. 
The latter result would have brought federal in- 
tervention and tossed the matter into the laps of 
national conciliators. 

Industry, however, refused to “bite” on the lat- 
ter unrealistic approach, which would not solve 
The federal government cannot in- 
tervene in a labor dispute between a soverign 
state and its employees. A general mill strike 
could bring federal mediation, but only between 
and its own workers, and the federal gov- 
could not reach the basic roots of the 
the state’s 44-hour law for its em- 


anything. 


industry 
ernment 
controversy, 
ployees 

As the strike goes into its third week, the mat- 
ter has been turned over to the governor, who 
has yet to find a satisfactory solution. Even the 
transfer of the case to the state’s chief executive 
was delayed for several days while the warehouse 
commission (a separately elected body) could be 
persuaded to ask for his intervention. The gov- 
ventually may resort to the means used to 

same controversy in two preceding years 
ition of the 40-hour week on his own au- 
with funds from the governor’s contingency 
appropriation, which would postpone the real set- 
tlement to a later day. 

The present upshot of the case, after nearly 
three weeks of comic opera maneuvering, could 
have been predicted before the strike started. Yet 


ernor ¢ 
solve t} 
restol 


thority 


more than a fortnight of ritualistic proceedings 
had to be cleared away first before getting down 
to the basic point. 

Although the circumstances of this case are 
not typical, the controversy illustrates rather well 
the general point that the less government there 
is in a labor dispute the quicker it is likely to be 
settled. Particularly since the war began, prac- 
tically the whole machinery of labor dispute me- 
diation has been turned over to government. In- 
deed, many persons experienced in such matters 


have declared that present federal regulations 
compel every labor argument to reach the strike 
Stage, and it is a rare employer or union leader 
these days who will attempt a settlement with- 
out resigning the whole matter into the hands of 
Some one of the half dozen federal agencies which 
have a finger in the labor muddle—the army, the 
attorney general, the Department of Labor, the 
National Labor Relations Board, the War Labor 
Board and no doubt others, important but un- 
sung. And except for the army in wartime, all of 
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BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


them have found themselves with no real power 
to compel adherence of employees to their rulings, 
like a judge debarred from calling in the sheriff 
or marshal to enforce his decisions. 

There is a great tendency now to increase 
rather than decrease these legal trappings of labor 
mediation. There are many proposals for federal 
laws providing for this and that in labor matters, 
all of them without adequate enforcement den- 
tures, generally an upper plate but no lower. In 
any fundamental labor dispute, one side or the 
other, or both in part, must give in. Bevies of 
neat and expensive attorneys, boards and commis- 
sions and thousands of words may soften the blow 
for the loser but cannot change the fact that the 
issue will be grimly settled to the advantage of 
the side which has the biggest threat of force be- 
hind it. Until this fact is recognized in law, in- 
dustry and labor will get quicker results settling 
their own disputes. 


e@ 08 ® 
SUGAR AND FOREIGN RELIEF 


HE severe and most untimely drouth in Cuba, 

which reduced the last sugar crop there by 
a substantial margin, continued into the early 
months of this year and now seems likely to 
prevent any increase in the Cuban sugar crop 
of 1945-46 over the low level of the past crop. 
In fact, some observers believe that the new crop 
total may be smaller unless weather for the re- 
mainder of the season is ideal. 

Cuba is the world’s prime sugar producer and 
supplies about half the United States consump- 
tion of that commodity. Beyond that we have 
to share more of it with other nations, now that 
far eastern supplies have been restricted by the 
Pacific war. 

The upshot of this situation is certain to be 
a tightening of belts all around, among indus- 
trial users of sugar as well as household con- 
sumers. Competent judges predict that there 
will be no improvement in sugar allotments for 
at least a year. Others believe that only good 
fortune in the form of favorable weather can 
prevent some further reduction in the amount 
of sugar available to industries in the United 
States. If the pinch on sugar grows more 
severe, it may bring about some bitter slugging 
between various industries and may even re- 
vive the bread sugar preference that existed a 
short time ago in the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration’s rationing system, much to the dislike 
of the baking industry as a whole. 


But more than any of these disputes, a bat- 
tle over foreign sugar commitments appears 
in the offing. Growing pressure in industrial cir- 
cles and among consumers is calling for a re- 
examination of foreign sugar commitments to 
offset the shortage in domestic market chan- 
nels. Roy F. Hendrickson, deputy director gen- 
eral of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, who recently returned from 
a survey of European food conditions, states the 
case for European relief as those in charge of this 
problem view it. UNRRA, in spite of the fact 
that it has not had as yet a large share in the 
relief picture, has had plenty of difficulty getting 
the supplies it feels are needed. 
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Foreign claims on the Cuban and West In- 
dies sugar supplies are of four kinds: direct ship- 
ments from these islands allocated to United 
Nations governments; lend-lease shipments made 
by the War Food Administration to allied coun- 
tries; army purchases for the feeding of liberated 
areas (which remain under army control unti! 
local governments can take over), and UNRRA 
requirements. UNRRA has not bulked heavily 
in the picture so far, being chiefly active only 
in southeastern Europe, but its sphere will in- 
crease as those of the army and lend-lease con- 


tract. 
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AGE OF AFFLUENCE AND EASE 

AKING his maiden speech as secretary of 
i labor, Lewis B. Schwellenbach propounded 
the policy of a postwar “economy of plenty” sup- 
ported by “fa strong consuming power.” He called 
upon labor to respect the no-strike pledge and 
asked management not to “seize upon the chance 
to cut wages and destroy unions in the change- 
over to a peace economy.” 

Mr. Schwellenbach makes the matter seem 
very simple. All we need is plenty of money 
and plenty of commodities. But incompatibilities 
and inconsistencies creep up all over the cornu- 
copia of abundance. For example, labor does not 
ask merely for more wages, but at the same 
time insists upon shorter hours, which must re- 
sult in less production and higher prices. This 
does not improve consuming power. If it in- 
creases employment it increases total production 
and total buying power but does not lower prices. 
Thus labor, after all, has not landed in the ham- 
mock of affluence and ease. 

Donald R. Richberg, the former National Re- 
covery Administration chief, calls attention to 
these inconsistencies. He says the postwar pro- 
grams that are being promoted by “friends of 
labor” will “insure less earnings, more unemploy- 
ment and more difficult working conditions for 
the vast majority of American wage earners.” 
He protests as earnestly and noisily as he can 
against ‘“delusive schemes to benefit labor which 
will have more unhappy results than investing 
in gold bricks or Japanese bonds.” 

The only way whereby a policy of higher 
wages and lower prices can be maintained, con- 
cludes Mr. Richberg, is through increasing the pro- 
ductivity per man hour of labor. Shortened hours 
and higher pay, with no increased productivity, 
insure nothing but inflation; that is, rising prices 
with a diminishing value of the dollar. And, 
finally: ‘The effort to delude the masses of the 
people into thinking that, when the war is over, 
they are going to live better and work less is 
a confidence game of majestic size.” 
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EXECUTIVE STAFF NEEDED 
HE recent meeting of officers and directors 
of the National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors in Pittsburgh demonstrated once more 
the value of that organization to the flour dis- 
tributors of the country. It is their only national 
representative agency. Within the past year its 
scope has been materially widened through af- 
filiation with it of the New England and the 
Iowa associations of flour distributors. But while 
the importance and usefulness of this organiza- 
tion grows it remains under an increasingly seri- 
ous handicap, for the organization’s finances are 
insufficient to afford a paid executive staff. The 
fine things that have been done for the distribut- 
ing fraternity—and indeed, for the flour indus- 
try as a whole—are mainly attributable to the 
generosity and energy of individuals. It is high 
time that the distributing trade should take up 
this responsibility as a group. 
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(Continued from page 26.) 


such margins were reasonable, but 
conditions have radically changed 
since then. 

Labor costs have materially in- 
creased, and all other expenses of op- 
erating a flour distributing business 
are considerably higher than they 
were when the original mark-ups 
were granted. Furthermore, distrib- 
utors located in cities where the 


margins are higher are compelled 
to operate at the lower margins in 
serving the smaller communities, de- 
spite the fact that delivery costs 
are frequently greater in serving 
those territories. 

As was explained at the Pitts- 
burgh conference, local offices of the 
OPA have the power to increase the 
mark-ups in the lower cost brackets, 
providing distributors submit proof 
that their costs of operation justify 
such increases. This is the first step 
that should be taken, and, failing 
relief from such action, the next re- 
course will be to the national of- 
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fices of the OPA. That, however, 
would be a long and drawn-out 


process. 


A Commendable Effort 


fe) 


Despite the fact that The Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors cancelled its annual convention 
this year, in accordance with the 
request made by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, the meeting of 
officers and directors of the organ- 
ization in Pittsburgh in June pro- 
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duced a number of suggestions that 
will undoubtedly benefit distributors 
throughout the country. 

One such suggestion, for instance, 
was that the organization keep in 
closer touch with its members 
throughout the year. While the fi- 
nances of the associations are lim- 
ited, they are sufficient to carry on 
this work, which will be done. De- 
spite the fact that flour distributors 
in specific markets, have their own 
individual problems, :they are all con- 
fronted by national issues, which can 
be handled only through co-ordinat- 
ed effort. The closer contact that 
will be maintained among distrihu- 
tors in the future will greatly aid 
this work. 


Insect Infestation 

ie) 

Probably at no time in its history 
has the flour distributing industry 
been presented with a more serious 
problem of insect infestation than it 
is at present. This surely is through 
no fault of the mills, nor of the rail- 
roads, but it is due largely to the 
strain that is being placed upon 
transportation facilities, and the ex- 
treme activity of the Pure Food and 
Drug Department. 

The whole problem could be eased 
materially if the government would 
ease its regulations governing the 
handling of flour that has been de- 
clared infested. Certainly no baker 
or flour distributor would put flour 
into the channels of human consump- 
tion that had been found infested. 
However, the rules that must be 
followed make it almost impossible 
to divert such flour into other in- 
dustries without prohibitive expense. 

The National Association of Flour 
Distributors is doing what it can to 
get these rulings made _ workable. 
What success it will have remains 
to be seen. In the meantime, dis- 
tributors operating in markets which 
have flour inspection facilities, such 
as those provided by the New York 
Produce Exchange and other like or- 
ganizations, can best protect them- 
selves and their customers by call- 
ing for inspection of all cars of flour 


received. That is the logical ap- 
proach to a very serious problem. 
= = 


Local Flour Associations 

Oo 

Judging from reports submitted by 
local flour associations at the meet- 
ing of The National Association of 
Flour Distributors in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
recently, all such groups are active- 
ly working to solve the problems con- 
fronting them. This is particularly 
true of the newer organizations. Sev- 
eral of the older groups stated that 
the press of business had compelled 
them to hold fewer meetings than 
they formerly did. 

That is unfortunate. The _ two 
largest, and among the oldest, local 
associations affiliated with the na- 
tional association, namely, the New 
York Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors and the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors, probably have 
been more active during the past year 
than at any time in their history. 

When conditions are most active 
in the flour distributing industry, 
trade associations can be most help- 
ful. It requires only a short time 
out of each month to hold a meeting 
of local distributors, but the benefit 
from such gatherings cannot be fore- 
told. Regardless of the press of busl- 
ness, local flour associations should 
maintain their activities, and, if pos 
sible, increase them. 
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Lucrative Philippine 
Flour Trade Starts 
Again in Canada 


Vancouver, B. C.—In prewar years 
the Philippines and the Dutch East 
Indies offered a very lucrative mar- 
ket for Canadian flour. Exporters 
eagerly sought after this business, 
considering it the cream, since only 
high grades were wanted in contrast 
to the low grade flour which could 
be sold in China. 

Ever since Pearl] Harbor, this Philip- 
pine trade has been shut off to Van- 
couver and in fact several ships 
loaded with Canadian flour were lost 
in Manila harbor when the Japs in- 
vaded the territory. Now it looks 
as if the business might be resumed 
again on a substantial scale. 

The first movement totaling some 
4,000 tons of second patent flour is 
to be loaded here shortly on an 
American freighter for Manila. H. 
L. Hershey of Washington, purchas- 
ing agent for the Philippine Com- 
monwealth, was a Vancouver visitor 
during the week arranging for the 
movement. 

Until now civilian supplies for the 
Philippines have been provided as far 
as possible by the United States 
army. With the islands freed of the 
invading Nips, the army is now re- 
linquishing this duty to ordinary 
trade and commerce. 

Mr. Hershey in an interview stated 
that it is the aim of his organization 
to re-establish merchants in ordinary 
trade. His group is working in co- 
operation with the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, but not under it, he added. The 
Filipinos have ample money and 


have started on a tremendous rehabil- 
itation scheme. 

The current order has been placed 
with several Canadian mills and ex- 
porters here are out to secure their 
full share of their former business. 
Further shipments to Manila are ex- 
pected to be made as steamship ton- 
nage is made available. 
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Ceiling and Floor 
Prices of Ontario 


Wheat Unchanged 


Toronto, Ont.—Announcement has 
been made that there will be no 
change in the ceiling and floor prices 
of Ontario winter wheat for the new 
crop year. The old ceiling of $1.26 
bu, basis Montreal, for No. 1 grade 
and the floor price of $1.25, basis 
Montreal, will be continued. 

In making the announcement, the 
government expressed a hope that 
1945 Ontario winter wheat will be 
purchased by mills at the ceiling 
price, and that it will not be neces- 
sary for the Canadian Wheat Board 
to purchase in order to implement 
the guaranteed floor price. However, 
should prices weaken, the wheat 
board will exercise special powers 
granted to it to make the floor price 
for Ontario winter wheat effective. 

It was also announced that the On- 
tario winter wheat flour equalization 
fee policy will be continued during the 
1945-46 crop year and any surplus in 
this fund will be distributed to pro- 
ducers who market wheat in com- 
mercial channels in the crop year. 

Equalization fees are assessed on 
exports of Ontario winter wheat flour 
to the extent that export prices ex- 
ceed domestic ceiling prices and for- 
warding costs. The amount of this 
equalization fee varies. At present 





Canadian Mill Production for May 
at 2,107,944 bbls Exceeds Year Ago 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of flour 
by Canadian mills in May amounted 
to 2,107,994 bbls, compared with 1,- 
962,264 in the same month last year. 
Output in the 10 months of crop year 
ending with May totaled 20,728,684 
bbls, as against 20,676,964 in the cor- 
responding period of the preceding 
year. 

Last year’s production was a rec- 
ord one and it looks now as if it will 
be exceeded in the current year. 
Exports were down in May as com- 
pared with that month last year, 
the figure being 1,401,502 bbls, com- 
pared with 1,575,589. 

Winter wheat flour production is 
included in the total figures. How- 
ever, in May the output of this kind 
of flour is shown at 73,724 bbls, as 
against 17,376 in the same month last 
year. Total production of winters 
in the 10 months amounted to 905,- 
490 bbls, as against last year’s fig- 
ure of 292,267. This year’s produc- 
tion is really only normal, as the 
winter wheat crop was a partial fail- 


ure in the previous year and flour 
production suffered accordingly. 
Monthly production and exports by 
months in the current year up to 
May with comparisons for previous 


year: 
1944-45 














Production Exports 
bbls 
MORN ciissccccses BOL eee 
BEHtemMHer ...cscves 1,972,621 
ee 2,048,508 
November 2,306,607 
December .......... 2,029,530 
January if 32 ‘ 
bo |: ee 1,892,435 1,031,670 
a a 2,160,706 »237,966 
| rrr 1,367,550 
MOE 6 6bce hsb evwewes 2,107,944 1,401,502 
20,728,684 11,162,769 
1943-44 
Production Exports 
bbls bbls 
August 66 . 1,888,030 1,121,568 
September . 2,014,255 873,917 
a Oe Oe 2,118,409 849,886 
November 2,175,831 857,691 
December 1,106,479 
January 1,125,034 
February 854,272 
March 6440604300 % Cee 1,226,281 
April oe Je vue 6). Seat 1,542,830 
MOY sic esccesivvece 1,962,264 1,575,589 
20,676,964 11,133,547 


At what level it will 
start the new crop year is not yet 


it is $1.25 bbl. 


known. 
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JOHN GOLDIE VISITS OFFICE 
Toronto, Ont.—This office of The 

Northwestern Miller had the pleasure 
recently of a visit from John Goldie 
who before his retirement a few 
years ago was one of the outstand- 
ing figures in the Canadian flour 
milling industry. Originally he was 
associated with his father and broth- 
ers in the ownership and control of 
the Goldie Milling Co., Ltd., at Ayr, 
Ont., one of the largest and most 
active of the mills then existing in 
this province. At a later date he 
joined the Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., as superintendent of 
its mills at Keewatin, Ont. On re- 
tiring from that service he estab- 
lished a home in Victoria, B. C., 
where he has lived ever since. He 
is still active in many ways and 
comes back to Ontario for occasional 
visits with his people and friends in 
this part of Canada. 








LEADER—J. A. McDonald, 


CIVIC 
of McDonald & Robb, Ltd., flour mill- 
ers, Valleyfield, Que., in addition to 
being an important member of the 
Canadian milling industry and active 
in all work for the promotion of its 
welfare, takes a prominent part in 


civic and provincial affairs. He has 
served as president of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association and for 
a few years was a member of the ag- 
ricultural committee of the province 
of Quebec. He also served a term as 
alderman of the city of Valleyfield, 
was president of its finance and pub- 
licity committees and for five years 
acted as chairman of the industrial 
committee. In addition he has been 
a member of the protestant school 
board for over 35 years, resigning in 
January of this year. Mr. McDonald 
is also prominent in the Masonic or- 
der and for a term was grand master 
of the Masons for the province of 
Quebec. In his younger days he was 
interested in lacrosse and curling. 









D. A. KANE RESIGNS 
FROM WHEAT BOARD 


—_— 
Assistant Chief Commissioner Plans 
to Rest, Then Assume Less 
Arduous Duties 


Winnipeg, Man.—D. A. Kane, as. 
sistant chief commissioner of the 
Canadian Wheat Board, will leave the 
board in the near future. Folk Wing 
a period of rest at the Pacific Coast 
he will assume less arduous duties. 
Mr. Kane has gained a wide reputa- 
tion in grain trade circles, and is pop. 
ular with the farmers of western 
Canada. Prior to his appointment to 
the Canadian Wheat Board, he was 
general manager of Manitoba Poo! 
Elevators. Mr. Kane has found his 
arduous duties with the board a ge. 
vere strain on his health. 

In 1935, when John I. McFarland 
was chairman of the board, Mr. Kane 
was loaned by Pool Elevators to or. 
ganize a country elevator department 
of the board, later returning to his 
own organization. In 1943, he joined 
the board as commissioner and was 
later appointed assistant chief com- 
missioner to George Mclvor, chief 
commissioner, following the with- 
drawal of C. Gordon Smith from the 
board and the appointment of C. E 
Huntting as commissioner. 

Mr. Kane came to Canada from 
England in 1910, and started in ele. 
vator construction work in 1911, and 
the fall of that year bought grain 
for the original Reliance Grain Co. 
Later he was with the Home Grain 
Co., the Searle Grain Co. and later 
manager of Canada West Grain Co, 
at Melfort, Sask. In 1926 he took 
over the management of the Mc 
Laughlin Grain Co. and also the Gold 
Grain Co. In 1928 he joined the 
Manitoba Pool Elevators. 

No successor has been appointed 
as yet. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PRODUCTION OF MILLFEED 
CONTINUES TO INCREASE 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of mill- 
feed in Canadian flour mills in May 
totaled 68,276 tons compared with 
63,846 in the same month last year 
The total output in the 10 months 
of the crop year ending with May 
amounted to 675,777 tons as against 
660,997 in the corresponding period 
of preceding year. Exports are Ie 
stricted to about 5% of production 
and the remaining quantity is avail- 
able to domestic buyers. Although 
the output is much higher than in 
prewar years, and the quantity ex 
ported smaller, the supply is insuf- 
ficient for domestic needs so greatly 
has the demand for feedingstuffs in- 
creased in Canada during the wal 
years. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—-— 


CANADIAN VISIBLE 

Winnipeg, Man.—Visible stocks 0! 
Canadian wheat on July 6 dropped t0 
the lowest level since 1939, with the 
total 246,556,918 bus, compared with 
254,375,770 bus the week previous, 
and 280,835,943 bus at the same date 
a year ago. 
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Wheat Movement to 
Puget Sound Mills 
Very Substantial 


Vancouver, B. C.—Export move- 
ment of grain out of this port is 
picking up well. Clearances for the 
first 11 days of July totaled more 
than 1,260,000 bus, or nearly equal 
to the total movement for June. 

In addition to shipments of wheat 
to India and the United Kingdom and 
oats to the antipodes, a very substan- 
tial business has been handled 
through here during the past few 
months in high grade wheat going to 
Puget Sound mills engaged on United 
States Navy orders. This movement, 
all handled by barge, has assumed 
a substantial figure and the end of 
the business is not yet in sight. The 
reason Canadian exporters are get- 
ting this business is that shippers 
in Montana who usually supply the 
Seattle mills, are unable to get the 
necessary freight cars. 

According to word received by the 
erain trade here during the week, 
more than 1,000,000 bus of wheat will 
be shipped from here to India in four 
British ships in the near future. Two 
of the ships will carry wheat entirely, 
9000 tons each, while the others 


will take 14,000 tons between them. 
This movement follows the severe 
drouth in Australia, which formerly 
supplied the Indian market. One 
shipment of wheat was made from 
here to India last year, part of the 
Dominion government gift to allevi- 


ate the 1944 Indian famine. 

A full cargo of grain has been 
cle d for the antipodes on the sail- 
ing vessel Pamir, including a consid- 
erable amount of sacked oats. 

Another outlet is Chile, which has 


ALL 4 ENRICHMENT NUTRIENTS 


eVITAMIN B, 
e NIACIN 
e RIBOFLAVIN 


e IRON 


IN THIS FREE-FLOWING 
CONCENTRATE 





Quick delivery from New York, 
Chicago, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, 
San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas 
and Atlanta. Ask for prices. 


WINTHROP 








Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


q FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


‘. &. i 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


+ 170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 








TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
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already purchased one full cargo on 
private terms and would take more 
if shipping space was available. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. A. McCONNELL DEAD 


Toronto, Ont.—F. A. McConnell, of 
the traffic department of Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Port Colborne, Ont., 
died July 9. Mr. McConnell had been 
with the Maple Leaf company since 
1926 when he became associated with 
the traffic department in Toronto. 
Ten years later he moved to Port 
Colborne. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








European Countries 
Urgently Need 


Canadian Flour 


Toronto, Ont. — European demand 
for food continues as strong as ever 
and Canadian flour is urgently needed 
to help to relieve the critical situa- 
tion. Canadian millers are being 
asked to speed up as much as pos- 
sible existing contracts and take on 
additional quantities where possible. 

Apparently, the need for food has 
been intensified by poor crops in the 
Mediterranean basin. Losses from 
drouth have been severe in that part 
of Europe and in addition crops in 
North Africa have also suffered. In 
normal seasons Spain, France and 
Italy draw some of their supplies 
from North Africa but that will not 
be possible this year. 

Britain and the continent are 
anxious to secure oats from Canada 
and the movement would undoubted- 
ly be large except for the fact that 
most available shipping space is re- 
served for wheat and flour. The flow 
of western wheat for export con- 
tinues at a high rate. Stocks have 
been accumulating at the lakehead 
and in transit on western lines to 
some extent as the rate of loading at 
country elevators has been greater 
than the capacity of terminal ele- 
vators to unload cars or of lake ves- 
sels to secure unloading at eastern 
ports. However, vessel clearances 
from the lakehead have been pick- 
ing up and the grain movement is 
proceeding at a rate equal to the 
capacity of overseas ports to unload 
and distribute the wheat. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RAINS IMPROVE WESTERN 
CANADA CROP PROSPECTS 


Winnipeg, Man.—Western Canada’s 
crop prospects improved materially 
last week following the previous good 
rains, and, while some areas report 
deficient moisture supplies, the gen- 
eral picture is good, and the most 
urgent requirement now is warm 
weather. Practically all of the wheat 
is in the shot blade stage, but only 
a comparatively small percentage is 
headed out. Weed growth is very 
heavy, but the only other damage re- 
ported has been in the nature of hail, 
particularly in southern Alberta and 
at scattered points in Manitoba. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WINTER WHEAT HARVEST 
ADVANCES INTO ONTARIO 


Toronto, Ont.—Harvesting of fall 
wheat has started in Ontario and 
good yields are expected, the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics reports. This 
crop made a strong recovery in re- 
cent weeks during a period of favor- 
able weather. The acreage is 662,- 
000 compared with 668,000 in the 
preceding year. Spring grains are 
spotty owing to wide variation in 
seeding dates. 
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FOR QUALITY” 








Cfor More Than 45 Years 


«Millers . See 


QUALITY 
FLOURS 


“WINGOLD” 
“WINONA” 
“STRONGFELLOW ” 
“BOXER” 
WHOLE WHEAT 
WHEAT GRAHAM 
““WINGOLD” 

RYE FLours 





BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area, 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





E. IRBER, Agent 


Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 





\ CAKE | 
FLOURS / 


Milled from the Hearts of 
Michigan Soft Winter Wheat 


* 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 


for Millers and the Grain Trade 
Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseuri 





HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


le 
qj NIAGARA 
DUST COLLECTORS ew 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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Country Storekeeper 





(Continued from page 18.) 


all her “trader” instincts and her 
everlasting wit and humor. Her 
daddy, a Georgia gentleman named 
Moore, was quite an all-around man 
—trader, lawyer, justice of peace and 
judge. When he got the “call” he 
could do a long spell of ‘preaching 
the Word.” Living with this every 
day, Lydia couldn’t help picking up 
all the ways of dealing with farm 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Off to Morrilton went Mrs. Mc- 
Cool, in a wagon, I believe, with 
just $10 in cash to be invested in 
her business adventure. She returned 
with the groceries, bought at re- 
tail, all in one cardboard box. They 
filled one shelf in her pantry, salt, 
soda, sugar, lard, baking powder, dry 
yeast, flour, meal and tobacco. There 
boxes of soda, and 


to her about 25 years ago when she 
was postmistress of Blackville and 
at the same time held down the 
job of freight agent on the Missouri 
Pacific in the same town. Well, that 
gives you an idea of what a worker 
she is. 

In 1932 Tim (Mr. McCool) lost 
his farm, crops, livestock and all his 


cash. But he still had a small place were just four 

on state highway 95. This was to her first customer wanted to buy all 
be their new start in life, Tom at of them, but she refused because 
48 and Lydia at 50 years of age. she didn’t know when and if she 


could get to town again. 
This was just the beginning. Each 
time she bought a little larger stock, 


Lydia was too old to get a job, so 
she said, but not too old to open up 
a grocery store in their three-room 











and village people. It was useful house. paid cash, and when she sold out, 
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Member: 
Salina Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Grain Exchange 
Grain & Feed Dealers Nat’l Assn. 
Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 


@ Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co. originates its wheat 
from the area indicated above. 
tion of our own country elevators. 


Black dots indicate loca- 
Percentage shown 
in the counties is the amount of good, acceptable milling 
and baking wheats indicated in a government survey 
reported June 23, 1944. Very little change has been 
made since that date. 





EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


MILLING WHEAT MAP 


This map indicates the percentage of wheat of good, 
acceptable varieties raised in the portion of Kan- 
sas where Eberhardt & Simpson originates wheat. 








Figures used in map taken from a 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Ass’n. 
map with data furnished by U.S.D.A. 
and Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture, June 23, 1944. 


This proves that our territory grows the approved 
varieties. Milling and baking tests substantiate this. 
We haye no terminal elevator. All the wheat we sell 


is strictly country run virgin wheat. We sell on Kansas 
Official Grades and Destination Good Mill Weights. 
FROM 


DIRECT 
IWN WEIGHTS. 


BUY VII , WHEAT THE 








Hammond Over-Seas Bags are built 
to safely go ’round the world! 
Strong, Rugged 5-ply Multi-wall Overslips 
—including outer wall of Wet Strength 
Kraft—two walls of Asphalt Laminated 
Kraft—waterproof glue and wax-dipped 
bottom meet Army and Navy specifications. 





HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory - WELLSBURG, W. VA. 

















LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


———__ 











NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
5 FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 





BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 














Crookston Milling Company 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 


Just the cream 
of hard wheat. 


“C'rremo”’ 
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Stepped Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








QUEUES OF PEOPLE waiting in 


line at neighborhood bakeshops 
on Saturday mornings, similar to 
the now familiar _ cigarette 


lines at drug and cigar stores, Bob 
Beatty tells us on his page in The 
American Baker, are to be seen in 
most large cities. Heads of house- 
holds have learned to their sorrow 
that if they do not get to the bakery 
on time they are apt to have to go 
without their favorite bread, rolls 
or sweet goods over the week-end. 

The shortages in sugar and short- 
ening have sharply curtailed produc- 
tion, and most shops have a complete 
sell-out early almost every day. A 
great many retailers are being com- 
pelled to take an enforced holiday, 
having used up all their ration points, 
and still more will have to do the same 
thing. In some centers, the bakers 
have gotten together and arranged 
for zone closings for definite periods, 
ranging anywhere from one to four 
weeks, according to local conditions. 

The lay-off, of course, will give 
shop proprietors an opportunity to 
make necessary repairs and improve- 
ments, which is some consolation, 
but the prospect for the future is not 
bright. 


@ It is unfortunate that this must 
be so. Wheat is the only cereal for 
human consumption of which the 
United States has a plentiful sup- 
ply. But wheat must first be proc- 
essed into flour and flour cannot be 
converted into a palatable food with 
sufficient variety without the admix- 
ture of sugar, shortening and other 
ingredients. If these necessary ma- 
terials are not made available to 
bakers, it is likely that the commer- 
cial consumption of wheat is due for 
a decrease. 

This situation may lead to some in- 
crease in home baking, Bob writes, 
although it is doubtful if the in- 
crease will amount to very much. 
The sugar shortage has been less 
of a curb on home baking than 
fat scarcity. But home canning 
sugar allotments, which have pre- 
viously been handed out rather lib- 
erally and which frequently were 
diverted to uses other than canning 
in households, have been tightened 
up considerably by OPA authorities, 
and this year there is not likely to 
be much of a sugar surplus in homes. 
Shortening allotments have really 
been a brake on home baking so far 
during the war years. However, 
household shortening supplies’ in 
grocery stores are not very great 
and point values on all fats are 
rather high. It is possible, however, 
that a continued shortage of meats 
might divert some demand toward 
household fats, if meat supplies prove 
scarcer than the volume of points al- 
lotted. In any event it is likely there 
will be all the demand for bakery 
goods that the industry can supply. 

Since the war began there has been 
an extensive decline in home baking. 
Consumption of family flour has 
dropped 35% since 1940, while bak- 
ery flour use has increased about 





By Carroll K. Michener 


40%, the difference between the two 
figures representing some increase in 
total consumption during the war pe- 
riod. Most of the baker’s gains have 
resulted from a shift away from home 
baking. 


@ Bakery Supplies and Contain- 
ers.—While on the subject of short- 
ages, Bob has a word for us on the 
position of the bakery supply house. 
The people who make _ supplies, 
such as jams, jellies and_ icing 
bases, etc., think their troubles ex- 
ceed those of all the others. For a 
long time they were unable to secure 
pectin and had to use a gelatin sub- 
stitute. The result was anything but 
satisfactory, and complaints from 
their bakery customers were numer- 
ous. The filling used in jelly rolls 
and Bismarks refused to jell and ran 
like water. 

Then the necessary fruits and corn 
syrups were not available. Fondant 
bases, egg albumen, and other staples 
were prohibitive in price, and again 
substitutes were not satisfactory. 
Cocoa beans for making chocolate 
have been unobtainable at times, as 
well as dozens of other items. But, 
with the aid of their laboratories, 
they have managed to keep the trade 
fairly well supplied with substitutes 
of one kind or another, and have done 
a good job. Like the bakers, how- 
ever, they are battling with short- 
ages, and are planning to take en- 
forced vacations. Some are closing 
their plants for two to four weeks. 

Containers comprise another 
item that has caused the supply peo- 
ple a lot of trouble. The tin pails 
that were formerly used being now 
out of the question, supply houses 
have to depend upon fiber pails and 
wooden barrels. The latter apparent- 
ly are being made from green woods, 
and cause a lot of trouble through 
leakage. 

ee @ 

Fourteen men and six women of 
the home office staff of The North- 
western Miller in Minneapolis were 
Red Cross blood donors within the 
period of about two years prior to the 
recent discontinuance of this service 
here, and contributed a total of 88 
pints, more than half of which came 
from five men ranging in age from 
30 to 60. There should have been 
more men, more women and more 


pints. 
ee ®@ 


Magnificent as the Army combat and 
emergency rations have proved to be 
there is still something to be done in 
improving the biscuits. The office 
of the quartermaster general is 
aware of this, and its research and 
development section has been hard 
at work on it. Results probably can 
be announced before long. Typical 
GI crack from Yank: “The men were 
so hungry they even ate the K-ration 
biscuits.” Apparently the item in 
question has got to come closer to 
good old bread. 











AERIAL AGRICULTURE. — Isaac 
Newton’s falling apple didn’t end the 
useful possibilities to be deduced 
from things that drop to the place 
beneath. Witness the Buck Rogers 
science note that comes out of San 
Diego by way of the columns of For- 
tune. Dr. Lytle S. Adams is the mod- 
ern Newton. He applies the law of 
gravity and the airplane to the seed- 
ing of land. 

“Tt is well known,” comments For- 
tune, “that bird and animal droppings 
play a large role in natural seeding, 
and Dr. Adams thought a mechanical 
way could be found to simulate and 
magnify that humble function.” 

Dr. Adams noted that nature’s way 
was effective because the animal 
droppings provided weight, protec- 
tion, and fertilizing elements to give 
the seed high germinability and a 
good start in life. His experiments 
showed that a clay or adobe coating 
would provide weight and protection, 
yet would dissolve easily in most soil 
to release the seed after it had 
penetrated the ground. By mixing 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potash, and vi- 
tamins in the protective coat, he gave 
the seed its “starter.” The coating 
also contains a rodent and insect 
repellent. By hammermilling the 
seed to detach the husk he speeded 
up germination 24 to 48 hours. And 
finally, by inventing a machine that 
can turn out 30,000 pellets per minute 
he prepared the seed pellet rapidly 
and cheaply. 


@ But Dr. Adams’ ingenuity does not 
stop here. He is the inventor of an 
airplane mail pickup, and quite nat- 
urally he thought of extending his 
seeding technique to the air as a 
means of quick and inexpensive plant- 
ing of large acreages. He claims he 
can plant 20,000 acres per hour with 
his airplane seed-pellet dissemination, 
which is a kind of rimless wheel with 
hollow spokes. The device is mounted 
under the plane with its tubes 
parallel to the earth. It provides a 
controlled, wide band of dissemina- 
tion with as many seeds per acre as 
desired. The weight of the pellet plus 
the altitude of the plane determines 
penetration. Hardness of the soil can 
be ‘overcome and optimum planting 
depth can be reached by changing the 
elevation of the plane. 


@ Airplane planting has been done 
with rice, but attempts to sow other 
seeds have failed because they were 
too light. Such planting is done 
when a rain is expected, providing 
the soil crust is not impermeable. If 
it is crusted hard, as it often is on 
western ranges, the seeding can be 
done just after a rain. Where rain 
is so unreliable that no forecasting is 
any good (common in the arid South- 
west), Dr. Adams will use a metal- 
enclosed pellet with holes in the top 
to admit moisture. This “bullet,” 
largely used in reforestation, will 
drive into the hardest soil. The seed 
lies dormant, yet fully protected, un- 
til rain eventually comes to start its 
growth. 

Because of the speed of seeding, the 
low manpower requirements, and the 
certainty of germination, costs should 
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be extraordinarily low. Dr. Adams 
estimates that range land can be re. 
seeded for half the present cost of 
about $3.20 per acre. Later, when 
postwar equipment is available, this 
figure should be even lower. Say- 
ings in grain sowing will be some- 
what less; wheat, for instance, in 
blocks of 500 or more acres, could be 
seeded for 75 cents per acre (present 
estimated cost, 90 cents). 


Congressman Wright Patman feels 
there is no question but that price 
control has been kind to farmers, 
He told his fellow legislators during 
the debate on OPA: “Over-all farm 
prices have advanced 122%, com- 
pared with a gain of 23.8% in indus- 
trial prices and a gain of 42% in the 
prices of things farmers buy. In 
the last war farm prices rose 130% 
but the things farmers bought rose 
98%. Then the excess in the gain 
for things farmers sold over the 
things farmers bought was only 32%, 
This time it is 80%.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 





Procter and Gamble 
Leads Advertising 
Expenditure List 


New York, N. Y.—Procter & Gam- 
ble was the largest advertiser in the 
four major media for the third con- 
secutive year, according to the sur- 
vey of the bureau of advertising of 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

General Mills, Inc., moved from 
seventh to sixth place on the list, 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet from _ ninth 
to seventh, and Sterling Drug from 
sixth to fifth. A newcomer, Amer- 
ican Home Products Corp., took 
ninth place and General Foods 
Corp., General Motors Corp. and 
Lever Bros. Co. remained in second, 
third and fourth places, respective- 
ly. 

Newcomers to the newspaper list 
were Standard Brands, Inc., Brown 
& Williamson and Schenley Distiller- 
ies, Inc. Procter & Gamble was [first 
in this list alone. 

The bureau estimates that national 
advertisers spent $216,000,000 for 
space in United States English |an- 
guage weekday and Sunday newspa- 
pers in 1944, but gives no compara- 
tive figures for previous years. 
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WINSTON & NEWELL CO. 
BUYS IOWA WHOLESALERS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Negotiations 
have been completed by the Winston 
& Newell Co., wholesale food dis- 
tributors, for the purchase of the 
business and principal assets of the 
Charles Hewitt & Sons Co., whole- 
sale grocers of Des Moines, Iowa 

The company will be incorporated 
as a wholly owned subsidiary of Win- 
ston & Newell under the name of 
Charles Hewitt Co. with T. G. Har- 
rison, the parent company president, 
as chairman of the board. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FOOD FOR VICTORY CONTEST 
Des Moines, Iowa.—A food for vic- 

tory contest which is being sponsored 


by the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune has attracted 9,982 contest- 
ants. Through the contest, it 1s 


hoped to encourage farmers and 
townspeople to produce more food 
than has been produced in Iowa be- 
fore. Citations and prizes will be 


awarded as the contest progresses 
and at the end. 
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— STAYING IN— 


THE Food BUSINESS 
AFTER THE WAR? 








_. War conditions have 
caused the origination of 
many interesting food busi- 
nesses and the expansion of 
others. 


. Some may sincerely 
think it best to “get out,” 
while others are 
ing expanded markets and 


visualiz- 


many new products. 


ree is ad- 
dressed to those who defi- 
nitely need practical con- 
sultation on such functions 


message 


as — developing postwar 
market potentials involving 
minimum plant reconver- 


sion—a redesign of plant 
and equipment after mar- 
ket studies, so as to deter- 
mine sensible plans for ex- 
“where can I sell my en- 
tire plant, products, trade 
marks, ete.—or make a sat- 
isfactory association with 


, 
others.” 


... Many have considered 
us a dependable source for 
“Food Field Counsel.” 
Thanks to these “many,” *f 
have undoubtedly 
found we are equipped to 
offer satisfactory services. 


who 


therefore, 
able to serve a few select 


We are, now 


additional clients. 


Let us have “your 
thinking.” Write in confi- 
dence. Possibly we can help 
in working out the correct 
answers to your problems. 


pansion of distribution—er, +f 








Bot, LA, Vile 
ALES CONSULTANTS FOR THE FOOD FIELD 
56 £. WALTON PLACE WHITEHALL 2116 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 


Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 








DULUTH, MINN. 








; 
= AGED 
———— 
Flour from this mill comes to you 


fully aged — ready to use 
ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











ON THE JOB 





And all _ 
omplete line 
‘and hybrid corn. 


et Grains eee 
‘ne of feeds, 


Also.--@ 
field seeds 



















Main Offices: Minneapolis 
COAST-TO-COAST GRAIN SERVICE 










CORPORATED 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 


LOUIS, 
MO. 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 














BAGS 


BURLAP, COTTON 
and PAPER 
PLAIN or PRINTED 


Turines. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 









Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 








_ UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


; Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 


a 


FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 


FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 





Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 
a 


A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 

















Jonres-HErreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. 


Kansas City 6, Missourt 
















LSKY MILLING CO, 


SON 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





, KANSAS © - 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 
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1 t& INDICATE 
Oun SOURCES OF 
SUPPLY FROM 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS 
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A cmME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 











WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
+ 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Mills at Sales Office 


ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 
























Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
, Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


CENTRAL BAG & Burear Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 



























“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mituine Co., Inman, Kan. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 





IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 
















ANS 
THis symBol M 
a GREAT DEAL TO MANY 
SUCCESSFUL MILLING FIRMS 









“ < ” PERLY KENT BAG CO. 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 















VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 


























Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 96th Year 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 





MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, II. 











Ju 
































a 
lil. 














Lydia and Tim McCool 





Country Storekeeper 





(Continued from page 34.) 


ley roads, I didn’t know how to get 

out of here without a lot of back- 

tracking. Since Lydia and Tim were 

born and raised right around here 

I thought they could put me straight 
and how! 

“Well, sir,” says Lydia, “after 
study’en on it a mite, I reckon your 
best road after you leave Main Haw- 
kin's place is to come up ‘Possum 
Trot, swing on over to the top of 
Wonder View Mountain an’ take the 
road to the Solgohachia Trail. This 
‘en would bring you-all into Over- 
cup and that-a-way you can git to 
Morrilton.” 

If you try this, be sure you know 
the four named places, or trails, and 








A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


@ Hard Spring Wheat 


@ Hard Winter Wheat 
® 100% Whole Wheat 
®@ Cake Flours 


® Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Miilers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 


SEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 





you drive a car not too low slung, 
or you will never “git’’ to Morrilton. 


¥ YY 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—This is the 
fourth of a series of articles on flour 
merchandising in Arkansas, where the 
family trade flourishes, little touched 
by many of the changes in modes of 
merchandising that have come about 
elsewhere, and where sound old 
methods are preserved to modern 
usage. The writer is a flour sales- 
man familiar with this area and with 
this type of merchandising. 
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ENRICHMENT FINE 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Gennaro Cinalli, 
operator of an Italian bakery in 
Philadelphia, was fined $50 in U. S. 
District Court for putting insufficient 
quantities of thiamin in his bread. 
He pleaded no defense. 











Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








W. H. Schneider Co. 
BROKERS 


655 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








THEO. STIVERS 


Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 


320 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 








P. E. CARR 


CUBAN FLOUR SURVEYS 
Established in 1919 
Paz 104, P. O. Box 2343, Habana, Cuba 








- 
“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


a 
a 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS - 











Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 











Choice 


MILLING WHEA 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


The virtues of SUNNY 
KANSAS become more 


apparent in these times 





when values in other prod- 
Just 
like an old friend — you 


ucts begin to slip. 


appreciate him a lot more 
when things aren t quite 


as smooth. 
* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA KANSAS 








From the rich 
fields of Nebraska 


Selected for millers 


who make good flour 


BUTLER-WELSH 
GRAIN CO. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Phone ATlantic 2900 


Storage, 2,500,000 Bu. 
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BEAR FLOUR IS KING 







POLAR 


quickly 


FOUNDED BY 


Restless, persistent 


ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





BEAR FLOUR 


is never satisfied to rest on 
the grocer’s shelf. It moves 


on to the kitchen. 


















If You Have an Interest 





in Grain Futures... 





Ww! ’D like you to know that we maintain direct 

private wires between Minneapolis, Kansas 
City and Chicago. Further, we have representatives 
on the floors of the Grain Exchanges in these cities. 




















Naturally, this is only the basic structure of our 
service to trade interests. We supplement it by 
speedy relaying of information from all centers of 
production and processing to all our offices, plus 
frequent special reports on situations in grains, 
carefully prepared under the guidance of men who, 
like yourself, have made a lifetime study of these 
commodities. 


We feel that this service is of practical benefit 
to trade interests, and think that you would agree 
after a trial. Won’t you give us that trial? 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
Brok ers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 87 Cities 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
oe 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 











As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 


FOR QUA'ITY. FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *: 





wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 





Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


Manufacture Kiln- meas 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


cAn Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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‘“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


American Ace 


-A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 





in one of the West’s 





















We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 


Southern Elevator “Kenan City, Mo. 





very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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PROTEIN INCREASES 
IN WESTERN KANSAS 


a 


Chemists’ Committee Finds Test 
Weights Lower, But Considers 
Baking Quality Excellent 


Kansas City, Mo.—Pointing out 
that its reports heretofore have been 
based on southern Kansas and Okla- 
homa wheat, the southwest cereal 
chemists’ 1945 crop reporting com- 
mittee explains this week that fur- 
ther reports disclose the following 
features: 

A large quantity of low test weight 
wheat in western and southwestern 
Kansas, due to rains and an April 
freeze; relatively higher protein 
values, ranging from 11.50 to 14.50%; 
higher ash, .44% to .45%, considered 
average for stranght grade experi- 
mentally milled; excellent baking 
quality, with better volume and good 
characteristics. 

The committee believes growing 
and harvesting conditions have in- 
jured the milling values, but have not 
hurt the baking characteristics of 
this year’s crop. It is too early to 
report on northwestern Kansas or 
Nebraska. 





Feed Wheat 





(Continued from page 12.) 
necessity for prompt action. E. D. 
Parnell of Texas A. & M. College 
and J. G. Archibald of Massachusetts 


State College recited problems in- 
volved in their respective areas. Mr. 
Parnell related how the long Texas 


drouth had sharply curtailed grain 
sorghum acreage and Dr. Archibald 
said that, while northeastern pastur- 
age had been excellent, within a few 
weeks the Northeast would be faced 
with heavily increasing demands for 
dry ‘feeds. 

The expected shortage of cotton- 
seed meal following the reduced cot- 
ton acreage was explained by H. L. 
McGeorge of Royal Staf-of-Life Mills, 
Memphis. This sharply reduced acre- 
age will curtail cottonseed meal out- 
put, Mr. McGeorge stated, and put a 
heavier burden on soybean meal as 
a substitute. Soybean acreage is re- 
ported high, one of the few favorable 
aspects of the feed situation. 

It cannot be stated too emphatical- 
ly that the sessions were helpful to 
the feed industry. Leading govern- 
ment officials such as J. B. Hutson, 
N. FE. Dodd and D. A. FitzGerald 
were most co-operative and sympa- 
thetic with the sincere effort of the 
industry to aid the new secretary of 
agriculture. On the basis of the har- 
mony resulting from these meetings, 
it will be encouraging to private in- 
dustry to know that the government 
Officials previously named and Wil- 
liam McArthur and C. C. Farrington 
of CCC are going to work to the 
limit to help the feed industry attain 
its goals. 

On the industry side the appear- 
ance of responsible industry officials 
such as E. G. Cherbonnier of Ralston 
Purina Co., Chris Miller of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. W. D. Mc- 
Millen of G.L.F. Exchange, and L. R. 
Hawley of Quaker Oats Co., and 
others, created a very favorable im- 
pression among press representatives 
who ordinarily do not cover feed in- 
dustry sessions and who left the open 
session on Saturday with a much 
broader understanding of the food 
and feed problem. The presence of 
agricultural economists made a favor- 
able impression on Secretary Ander- 
son and newspaper men. 
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Prior to the formal meetings with 
Department of Agriculture officials, 
Clive Marshall, price executive of 
the cereal, grain and agricultural 
chemical section of the Office of Price 
Administration, conferred with the 
industry group and sat in on its 
sessions with the Department of Ag- 
riculture, providing complete cover- 
age on all aspects of the feed situa- 
tion. 

One of the controversial topics ap- 
pears to have been smoothed out to 
a great extent and probably will lead 
to improved relations with the dis- 
tilling industry. While the feed in- 
dustry groups were here, representa- 
tives of the beverage distillers were 
also active concerning their problems. 
The president of the Distilled Spirits 
Institute was invited to discuss the 
distillers’ position as a consumer of 
feed grains and the distilling indus- 
try’s contribution to the feed indus- 
try in recovering distillers’ by-prod- 
ucts. 

Ray Bowden, of the National Grain 
Trade Council, was instrumental in 
bringing this official of the distilling 
industry before a_ representative 
group of the feed trade and, inas- 
much as distillers’ solubles appear 
destined for a more important role 
in formula feeds, this constructive 
step on the part of Mr. Bowden was 
received with enthusiasm by feed in- 
dustry representatives. 


Council Statement 


In a temperate and comprehensive 
report on the feed outlook for the 


balance of this year, the Feed 
Survey Committee and the Feed 
Industry Council gave a note of 


warning to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture that further expansion of live- 
stock and poultry production cannot 
be undertaken on the basis of cur- 
rent feed supplies. 

While the committee statement 
reveals that it does not feel that we 
have the feed means to expand our 


animal populations, it must by no 
means be concluded that they are 
opposed to high production. How- 


ever, they believe that we can only 
raise the animals we can feed, unless 
we invite the same desperate feed 
shortage that occurred in 1943. 

The group’s recommendations, as 
presented to Secretary Anderson and 
his advisors, follow: 


Recommendations 


In the light of the analysis just 
presented, the following recommenda- 
tions are made: 

1. Develop a broad realization of 
the vital necessity of keeping live- 
stock production in balance with 
available and prospective feed ‘sup- 
plies. 

2. Reinstate a feed wheat program, 
but with the feed wheat price not 
less than the price of corn, on a 
weight basis. 

3. Make maximum use of our wa- 
ter transportation facilities in the 
movement of feed grains. 

4. During periods of shortage, re- 
serve available grain supplies for use 
as food and feed, and for essential 
war needs. 

5. Make every effort to increase 
imports of proteins—animal, marine 
and vegetable. 

6. Continue export restrictions on 
corn indefinitely. 

7. Do everything possible to im- 
port additional quantities of molasses 
for feeding purposes. 

8. Place feed processing plants on 
the national urgency production list 
for manpower. 

9. Build roofs for gondola cars and 
remodel other types of cars for han- 
dling grain, if this will improve the 
transportation situation. 


10. Take steps to see that an ade- 
quate supply of cotton and burlap 
bags is available for the shipping of 
feedstuffs. 

We believe in a program of full 
production of meat, eggs, milk and 
other dairy products, to meet the 
heavy wartime demands for these es- 
sential foods. We regard a full pro- 
duction program as the most effective 
means of dealing with black markets. 

In achieving full production, how- 
ever, first consideration must be giv- 
en to available and prospective feed 
supplies. Feed comes before food in 
producing meat, milk and eggs. 
Grains and proteins are raw materi- 
als from which the finished products 
are produced. The available feed 
supply must, therefore, govern the 
production of these important foods. 

Feed supplies in commercial chan- 
nels are now being strained to the 
limit by the present heavy demand. 
There is a danger that many feeders 
who must purchase their feed sup- 
plies may not be able to carry out 
their feeding program. It has al- 
ready been necessary to use sorghum 
grains and open market wheat, to 
replace corn, and it appears that any 
further increase in livestock and 
poultry feeding would necessitate the 
use of large quantities of wheat, as 
was the case in 1943. 

We offer our full support and co- 
operation in every possible way in 
the successful handling of the feed 
situation in its relation to maximum 
food production. 
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ODT PERMIT REQUIREMENTS 
EASED AT NEW ORLEANS 


New Orleans, La.—Office of De- 
fense Transportation permits re- 


quired on shipments of domestic 
grain from origin have been suspend- 
ed, L. A. Schwartz, general manager 
of the New Orleans Traffic and 
Transportation Bureau, announced 
July 3. 

This will greatly facilitate han- 
dling of domestic grain here, Mr. 
Schwartz said, pointing out that the 
suspension does not affect permit re- 
quirements for grain arriving at the 
grain elevator for foreign shipment. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EMBARGO PLACED ON K. C. 
HOUSE, DUE TO CONGESTION 


Kansas City, Mo.—Congestion of 
cars at terminal elevators in Kansas 
City caused the temporary embargo 
July 16 of one storage house and 
prospects of another such action soon. 
However, for the most part eleva- 
tors have been able to keep up with 
arrivals. Main trouble at the mo- 
ment is shortage of railroad help in 
getting cars moved into position to 
handle. 








PAWNEE SEED WHEAT 
PROVES POPULAR 


Buhler, Kansas.—The Buhler Mill 
& Elevator Co. recently advertised 
in the local press that it would trade 
five bushels of certified Pawnee wheat 
for five bushels of good milling wheat, 
and already have had 125 applica- 
tions for the deal. Many are asking 
to buy more Pawnee at the price the 
mill had to pay for it, $3.25 bu. The 
quick response shows the Buhler 
management that farmers are def- 
initely interested in this relatively 
new, high yielding good milling wheat 
and will switch to it as soon as prac- 
tical. 17 


SWAP 
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RYE SUPPLY, DEMAND 
BALANCE DOUBTFUL 


Short New Crop, Plus Below Normal 
Carry-over, Faces Increased 
Requirements 


Washington, D. C.—Concern has 
been admitted by government offi- 
cials over the question of rye sup- 
ply and demand. 

The 1945 rye crop, which carries 
no price ceiling or any other govern- 
ment control, is estimated at 27,- 
327,000 bus, roughly 1,000,000 bus 
short of the estimate on June 1. 
This, plus lower than normal carry- 
over from last year, anticipated low- 
er imports from Canada, greater de- 
mands from abroad and heavy de- 
mands from the foods and distilling 
interests, indicates an unusually tight 
situation. 

D. A. FitzGerald, assistant to 
the secretary of agriculture, said a 
“relatively large demand” exists for 
the commodity. He said that no ac- 
tion has been taken toward alloca- 
tion of the supply. This is contrary 
to a statement recently made by 
John E. Trippe of the grain division, 
Commodity Credit Corp., that an or- 
der for allocation was on the desk of 
Secretary Clinton P. Anderson. 

He repeated the statement last 
week of C. C. Farrington, vice presi- 
dent of CCC, who said that there had 
been a study of estimated supplies 
“with a view of allocation if need be 
of exports.” 

Mr. FitzGerald said imports would 
be from 3,000,000 to 6,000,000 bus— 
from Canada, and the carry-over 
about 15,000,000 bus. Trade sources, 
however, said imports from Canada 
would be much lower. 

After allowing for normal domes- 
tic needs, he said that only about 
5,000,000 bus would be available for 
export. He explained that the mini- 
mum needs for feed would be 10,- 
000,000 bus. Already UNRRA has 
spoken for 3,000,000 bus and there 
are reports of other large purchases 
planned direct by several European 
countries. 

“If we allocate the crop,” Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald said, ‘it will be for the pur- 
pose of insuring an orderly flow of 
the commodity.” 

Among other regular uses for which 
Mr. FitzGerald made allowances in 
the domestic field were 10,000,000 
bus for bread, 7,000,000 for distillers, 
and 6,000,000 for seed. 

In 1944, farmers retained from 
20,000,000 to 25,000,000 bus for feed, 
the assistant secretary recalled. 

“I feel there will be a relatively 
large demand, compared with sup- 
ply,” Mr. FitzGerald said. 


¥ ¥ 


Rye Violation Charged 

Washington, D. C.—Clinton P. An- 
derson, secretary of agriculture, last 
week signed a complaint charging 
Glenn L. Martin, Baltimore, with vio- 
lation of government trading limits in 
buying rye futures on the Chicago 
Board of Trade. Named with Mr. 
Martin as his agent was Henry L. T. 
Ullrich, Wilmington, Del. 

The complaint said that on June 
9, Mr. Martin and his agent bought 
3,300,000 bus of rye futures on the 
Chicago market, which exceeded a 
2,000,000-bu daily trading limit on 
speculative transactions established 
by the Department of Agriculture 
under authority of the Commodity 
Exchange Act. 

Mr. Martin was identified by Wal- 
ter L. Miller, executive officer of the 
department’s investigatory services, 
as an airplane manufacturer. 
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Enrichment Laws in 18 States 


Twelve Statutes 
Added in Current 


Legislative Drive 


With the 1945 legislative season 
practically completed in all states, 
the drive for state enrichment laws 
has come to a _ temporary halt. 
Twelve states and the territory of 
Hawaii enacted compulsory enrich- 
ment statutes for bread and flour in 
1945. Added to the six states which 
had such laws on their books before, 
there is now a total of 18 states, with 
populations totaling above 50,000,- 
000, which have made it unlawful to 
sell unenriched flour and bread after 
the effective dates of the statutes. 

These effective dates are as fol- 


lows: 
Alabama—Oct. 1, 1943 
Arkansas—July 1, 1945 
Georgia—May 1, 1945* 
Indiana—When session laws 
probably Nov., 1945 
Kentucky—Six months 
Louisiana—Oct. 1, 1942 
Maine—July 21, 1945 
Mississippi—Feb. 1, 1945 
New Hampshire—Six months 
ends 
New York—Jan. 1, 1946 
North Carolina—July 1, 
North Dakota—July 1, 


published— 


after war ends 


after war 


1945 
1945 


South Carolina—Aug. 1, 1942 

South Dakota—July 1, 1945 

Texas—Oct. 10, 1943 

Washington—June 6, 1945 

West Virginia—June 1, 1945 

Wyoming—May 18, 1945 

*Georgia officials do not plan to enforce 
the law for the time being but will an- 
nounce a date for enforcement some time 


in the future. 

The dates given are those when 
the bill enacted by the legislatures 
became or will become laws. As far 
as bread is concerned, enrichment is 
compulsory in all states now as one 
of the requirements of War Food Or- 
der No. 1, which expires after the 
war. 

Because state legislatures gener- 
ally meet only every other year, there 
will be little opportunity to obtain 
more state legislation until the 1947 
sessions. Most of the states that 
will have law makers at work in 1946 
already have enrichment statutes. 
Virginia is an exception and plans 
are being made to secure enactment 
of law in that state next year. 

There is no disposition to seek a 
national enrichment law for the rea- 
son that most bread and much of the 
family flour does not move in inter- 
state commerce and a national law 
in peacetime would not cover these 
products effectively. 

The progress of enrichment legis- 
lation was reviewed recently at a 
meeting in Washington called by Dr. 
R. R. Williams of the National Re- 
search Council, who presided. While 
the meeting felt encouraged over the 
progress made in state legislation, 
regret was felt over the blocking of 
these proposals in a number of north 
central states where opposition was 
encountered from dairy interests. 

Considering the magnitude of the 
job of trying to secure passage of 
legislation in some 37 states prac- 
tically simultaneously, the results 
were fairly good. In several in- 
stances the enrichment proposals be- 
came tied up in a bill with other 
propositions of a different nature 
which brought opposition to the whole 
measure. In one state the bill be- 
came attached to a state public 
health measure. In others there were 
attached measures for regulation of 
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ENRICHMENT LAWS—Here is the score to date on state enrichment 


laws. 


enrichment of bread and flour at legislative sessions prior to 1945. 


The black areas cover states which passed regulations requiring 


The 


states bearing the diagonal hatchings enacted such statutes this year. 


There are 18 in all. 


the baking industry, or some bakery 
practices such as abolition of stale 
returns. In two instances governor’s 
vetos stopped enactment after the 
bills had passed the legislatures. In 
most cases, the bills simply became 
lost in the shuffle of brief sessions 
and died in committee before any ac- 
tion was taken. 

Efforts to promote state laws in 
the remaining states will be con- 
tinued. 

The baking industry was represent- 
ed at the Washington conference by 
Fred L. Cobb, chairman of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association, J. T. Mc- 


Carthy, president of that organiza- 
tion, and Wilmoth C. Mack of the 
Chicago ABA office; Dr. Franklin C. 
Bing, director of the American In- 
stitute of Baking; Frank Jungewael- 
ter, secretary of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America. 

Others at the conference were G. 
Cullen Thomas of General Mills, Inc., 
Herman Steen and Herman Fakler of 
the Millers National Federation, 
representing the milling industry; 
Dr. F. L. Gunderson, Dr. E. M. Nel- 
son, Dr. R. M. Wilder and M. L. Wil- 
son, representing the government and 
the National Research Council. 


Textile Market Tightness May Relax 
Following Study of WPB Regulations 


New York, N. Y.—The deadlock 
that has existed for a long time in 
the bag textiles market may be bro- 
ken soon following study of the re- 
visions contained in Conservation 
Order M-317A by bag manufacturers 
and textile executives. 

Since selling has been on practi- 
cally a weekly basis for some time, 
there are accumulations of spot 
goods that can be released, in addi- 
tion to the desire to schedule for- 
ward production. It is expected that 
third quarter bag needs will shortly 
be booked up, and that there may be 
a moderate volume of business placed 
through the end of the year, partic- 
ularly as the new distribution order 
indicates it will continue largely 
without change in the fourth quar- 
ter. 

The paramount problem before the 
bag industry last week was over the 
amendments to Conservation Order 
M-221, chief one of which limited the 
use of dress prints. Bag houses now 
are restricted to quarterly totals of 
either 25% of their 1944 cut-up or 
100% of the cut-up in the corre- 
sponding 1944 quarter. 

The question has arisen as to the 
effect of this order on the cotton 
goods supply situation and on the po- 
sition of bag manufacturers who have 
heavy demands from feed mills for 
dress prints. 

Complications arise from the fact 
that some bag concerns are far more 
heavily engaged on dress prints this 
year than last and now are faced 
with the need to cancel forward fab- 


ric contracts that have been aceept- 
ed. Furthermore, the trend to in- 
tegrated operations among selling 
houses has made offerings of the 
prints somewhat easier than of gray 
cloths and it is feared that cutting 
down consumption of these finished 
goods may hit the supply situation. 
The bag industry last week was 
unable to obtain much for its imme- 
diate needs. Under price uncertain- 
ties, producers held close on selling 
and, in turn, bag concerns followed 
a cautious policy pending clarifica- 
tion of ceiling increases and of the 
point whether they will have to ab- 
sorb these. Scattered selling of bag 
goods noted over the last few days 
of the week was for quick or near- 
by delivery. Some 38'%-inch, 64x56, 
5.50-yard class A print cloths were 
sold for sugar pockets under direc- 


tive. There were negligible sales in 
class B sheetings. Osnaburgs were 
featureless. 


The burlap market has remained 
routine, but importers were cheered 
by a number of arrivals over the 
past week. Fears that delays in Cal- 
cutta shipments were impending were 
dispelled by the docking of a substan- 
tial volume of burlap. Supply situa- 
tion has continued fully adequate. 

An improvement in Calcutta mill 
stocks of burlap at the end of June 
was reported here by cable during the 
week. 

The paper situation was without 
development. The market continued 
to await definite improvement in raw 
material supplies, expected to ma- 
terialize from the arrivals of Swedish 








pulp. Some of these were at hand 
last week, but any appreciable ton- 
nage still is in the future. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 





Bonded grain in the United States July 

7, 1945, in bushels (000’s omitted): : 
Wheat Oats Rye Bar!'y 

Baltimore ...... 1,617 ee 152 ‘ 
BOSTON otc ecens es 
IAS ge 5,728 2,437 

| 234 or ee ; 
CRIEREO 2.600000 880 233 ; 

BERS 26865068 2 , 
PEON psa deeees ce es o* 17 
eee 376 556 o3 
Milwaukee ...... oe s F 
OW TOPE .iccs> 929 6 . 8 

Il b5-3-16'6 4 4.6 302 ° 4 
Philadelphia .... 1,253 ‘ 

po |) eer 10,439 3,879 385 18 
June 30, 1945 . 12,001 3,566 479 4 
July 8, 1944 . 10,369 725 1,338 

Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 14, in tons, with « . 


parisons: 
--Receipts— -—Shipmen's 


1945 1944 1945 44 
Minneapolis : ia ‘ 15,570 1 70 
Kansas City .. 100 275 5,300 
Philadelphia .. 60 160 és 
Milwaukee A 330 4,530 








WITH THE ARMED 


SERVICES 
i 


Sgt. Claude C. Cowan, Jr., son of 
©. C. Cowan, owner and manager of 
the Southland Mill & Elevator Co,, 
Nashville blending plant, who recent- 
ly returned from the European thea- 
ter of war, arrived in Nashville July 
10 to visit his parents. Ens. Robert 
H. Cowan, brother of Claude, Jr., who 
recently received his commission from 
the United States Naval Reserve 
Midshipman School at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, has reported 
to Fort Schuyler, N. Y., for duty 

* 


Phyllis L. Denison and Sgt. James 
L. Marshall were married in Minne- 
apolis, July 13. The bride is the 
daughter of L. B. Denison, general 
sales manager of the North Dakota 
Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks. The 
groom has been 28 months in Europe 
and will leave shortly for the Pacific 
Coast for reassignment. 

* 


Sgt. and Mrs. James F. Kressler 
are in Toledo from Clearwater, Fla., 
to visit his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel C. Kressler, having recently 
been transferred to Drew Field from 
Atlanta. Daniel Kressler formerly was 
manager for many years of the Tole- 
do office and plant of the Chase Bag 
co. 

* 

Kenneth C. Kelley, formerly of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, who is now a yeoman first class 
with the Coast Guard, is returning 
from the Pacific for officer’s training 


in Connecticut. 
* 


George P. Urban, president of the 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Mrs. Urban have returned 
from Boston, Mass., where they vis- 
ited their son, Lt. (j.g.) Henry Z- 
Urban. 

* 


Bernard Evers, Jr., of the 
Air Corps, son of the president and 
manager of the American Bread Co. 
Nashville, Tenn., has reported to 
Grosse Ile, Mich., for additional train- 
ing. 


Navy 


* 


Robert R. Quick, salesman in the 
Louisiana area for General Mills, Inc., 
was an Oklahoma City visitor before 
entraining for San Diego, Cal., where 
he will enter the naval service. 


July 18, 1945 
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MOST KANSAS CITY WHEAT 
GRADES NO. 2 OR BETTER 


Kansas City, Mo.—Inspections in- 
dicate that about 76% of the wheat 
arrivals through July 14 graded No. 
2 or better. A somewhat larger per- 
centage graded No. 2 or below on 
account of test weight as more wheat 
from the northern sections of the 
winter wheat belt was included in 
arrivals. 

Protein data tabulated thus far 
should not be considered as _ repre- 
sentative of the crop, the local fed- 
eral market news office states. Very 
little, if any, wheat from the north- 
ern Kansas and Nebraska sections, 
where protein is expected to run con- 
siderably higher, is included in pro- 
tein information to date. 

High moisture grain appears as a 
threat to the keeping qualities of new 
crop wheat. A tabulation of the ar- 
rivals to date indicates that approxi- 
mately 30% graded tough, containing 
moisture ranging from 14 to 15.5%, 
and about 5% graded sample grade 
with moisture in excess of 15.5%. In 
some instances moistures were re- 
corded as high as 20%. 

Average protein of the 4,183 cars 
of wheat tested at Kansas City dur- 
ing the week ending July 12 was 
11.027, compared with 11.22% on 
1,550 cars a week ago and 11.17% on 
6,306 a year ago. 
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SPENCER KELLOGG DIVIDEND 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Directors of Spen- 
cer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 45c a 
share, payable Sept. 10, to stock- 
holders of record Aug. 18. A _ sim- 
ilar payment was made previously. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visit supply of grain in the western in- 
division July 13, 1945, and re 
ind shipments during the past week, 
(000’s omitted): 





Fort W im and 
Port Arthur Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Semi-public ter- 
nit J 46,661 1,454 12,750 3,449 
Private terminals oh 36 1 
WHAIE .cccvcce 16,661 1,454 12,785 3,450 
Van New 
We ister .. 14,478 = 186 28 
Int e and 
semi blic ele 
NOUS. 62040400 13,083 é* 11 8 
Churct ota s 1,878 
Prince pert 985 
Victor bess 684 
Tot . oe Ft,408 1,454 13,281 3,486 
YOGF B@0 4.c46:0 52,697 1,409 10,804 8,164 
Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wr Pt. Ar. 11,987 144 2,611 554 
All ot! public 
ind semi-public 
term , west- 
ern « bes 497 we 148 1 
Tota ceane 2E,404 144 2,759 558 
Shipme luring week— 
Ft. Wr t. Arthur— 
MS: 5544 11,652 145 2,478 781 
Rail - 14 1 ) 9 
All ot public 
and 1i-public 
terminals, west- 
OM. div. . ccaun 2,599 8 71 11 
MWGIS i céwcswe 14,265 149 2,600 802 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
- 1, 1944, to July 138, 1945 
Ft. W Pt. Ar. 317,148 7,293 102,393 58,248 
All other public 
and ii-public 
terr ls, west- 
OR GIVi. ek veas 18,861 7 3,409 1,557 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
ig. 1, 1944, to July 13, 1945 
Ft. W Pt. Ar. 296,670 7,434 105,531 59,860 
All ot public 
and ni-public 
tern ls, west- 
WM GW. vince 16,280 s+ S/OTk. F807 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to the Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 


figures for the previous weeks: 

June June July July 
. 23 30 7 14 
Five mills ... 30,468 42,428 23,028 *31,779 


*Four mills. 
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NASHVILLE, TENN. 








908 Natit Trat tag, SAELLABARGER MILL 


SALINA, KANSAS 





Flour with a 
Guarantee 


The goodness, the richness, the accept- 
ability of Silver Mist is guaranteed. It 


has the full confidence of its makers. 








Central States Sales Office 
900 Beggs Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 











“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 





White Heather 


“WISCONSIN MAKES 


WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


Blue Ribbon 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
THE 


Rye Meal 


BEST RYE FLOUR” 








“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


9 


“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 

















The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 





TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1524 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





Sk COMSRIBATIO WHS 
Oh MEDRASRA USA 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIBR, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 


HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R.FIsHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 











Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 











ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT"’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles trom New York City 














. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 

































Cc. G. Harrel 


MILITARY MISSION—C. G. Harrel, 
director of research of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, will leave 
soon for Europe on a special military 
mission for the Army Quartermaster 
Corps subsistence and research lab- 
oratory. A member of the QMC ad- 
visory committee on dehydration, 
Mr. Harrel serves as a consultant 
on the development and processing 
of foods for the military forces and 
civilian feeding abroad. Many of 
these food products developed by 
Pillsbury for the procurement divi- 
sion of the quartermaster corps are 
being eaten by American forces all 
over the world. These foods include 
premixed cereals, dry bean and pea 
soup blends, and cake and _ bread 
mixes. A former president of the 
Association of Cereal 


American 








D. F. Johnson 





Chemists, Mr. Harrel is active na- 
tionally in food research councils as 
a director of the 
visual education of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers. 

ADDED DUTIES—D. F. Johnson, 
sales manager for Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, took on additional 
duties upon the retirement recently 
of A. L. Jacobson, president of the 


company. Mr. Johnson now will 
handle all sales, both bakery and 
family. Starting with a flour mill 


in 1929 as an office boy, then becom- 
ing a stenographer, bookkeeper and 
traffic manager, Mr. Johnson joined 
the Arnold Milling Co. as sale man- 
ager about two years ago. Previous 


to that he held the same position 
with the Claflin (Kansas) Flour 
Mills. 
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H. B. Waller 





PARTNER—H. B. Waller, formerly 
assistant manager of the Scoular- 
Bishop Grain Co., recently bought a 
partnership interest into the Butler- 
Welsh Grain Co., Omaha, Neb. He 
will join with J. L. Welsh, also vice 
president of the Farm Crops Proc- 
essing Corp., the Omaha alcohol 
plant, and D. O. Aller in operation of 
the company. The Butler-Welsh com- 
pany is the firm which had as a mem- 
ber, for a number of years, Hugh But- 
ler, now senator from Nebraska, who 
resigned after his entry into politics. 
Mr. Waller left the Scoular-Bishop 
company after an association of 19 
years. Previous to that he spent two 
years in the grain business in Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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C. B. MacLeod 








HUBBARD PRESIDENT. — C. B. 
MacLeod was named president of the 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, in an 
extensive change of the executive 
personnel of the firm announced on 
July 1. On Jan. 1 Mr. MacLeod re- 
signed as sales manager for the Big 
Jo division of the International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. Prior to the 
purchase of the Wabasha (Minn.) 
Roller Mill by International Milling 
Co. in 1948, he was vice president 
and sales manager of that company. 
Assisting Mr. MacLeod until perma- 
nent appointments can be made will 
be Clark Keator, formerly general 
sales manager for the central divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., and T. F. 
Yarger, formerly president of the 
Farm Service Stores of General Mills, 
Inc. 














OSTLY PERSONAL 





Miss Ruth Feldman, widow of Da- 
vis L. Salmon, was married on June 
30 to Jerome Stuart Reese. Miss 
Feldman is well known in flour and 
bakery circles in the New York mar- 
ket through her many years of asso- 
ciation with the flour business of 
Raymond F. Kilthau. 


Josephine A. Strasser, daughter of 
Max Strasser, Brooklyn baker, and 
Walter J. Bauer, son of Walter G. 
Bauer, another active retail baker, 
were married July 2. 

e 


Mrs. James Chelekis, mother of 
Miss Bessie Chelekis, Youngstown, 
Ohio, has announced the engagement 
of her daughter to John P. Canelos, 
owner of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Bak- 
ing Co. 

a 

William Gupton of the American 
Steam Feed Co., Nashville, Tenn., 
and Mrs. Gupton are at Rehoboth 
Beach, Del. 

& 


Carl Mallon, sales manager of the 
Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills; Quinton D. 
Edmonds of the Model Mill Co., Jack- 
son, Tenn; Ray Moran of the Mem- 
phis, Tenn., branch of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., and W. F. Montford 


of the Western Star Mill Co., Salina, 
Kansas, recently called on the flour 
trade in Nashville. 


Currey L. Turner, owner and man- 
ager of the Acme Feed & Grain Co., 
Nashville, and Mrs. Turner have re- 
turned from a several weeks’ visit 
in Coronado, Cal. 


L. V. Mika, Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, was in the central states 
last week calling on the trade. 

* 


L. C. Chase, vice president Valier 
& Spies Milling Company, was in 
Chicago last week. 

e 

J. R. Mulroy, manager Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Alton, Ill., has 
applied for membership in the St. 
Louis Merchants Exchange, trans- 


ferring the membership of W. G. Cat- 
ron, Jr., who was assistant manager 
at Alton and was transferred to the 
St. Joseph plant. 


Recruit for the grandfather class 
on the Hutchinson (Kansas) Board 
of Trade is H. P. Lorenz, office man- 
ager for Shellabarger Mills, Salina, 


Kansas. His daughter, Mrs. H. H. 
Linton, whose air corps husband, Lt. 
Linton, is about to go into action, 
became the mother of a son. An- 
other grandpa, Phil Clarke, president 
of the Hutchinson board, is entertain- 
ing two grandchildren, Bobby and 
Phyllis Glass, and his daughter, Mrs. 
Robert Glass, whose husband, Col. 
Glass, is in Munich with the Ameri- 
can army of occupation. 


National Biscuit Co., New York, 
has announced the appointment of 
Miss Margaret Murray as director of 
home economics. As home economist 
for Pendleton Dudley & Associates, 
Miss Murray serviced nationally im- 
portant food organizations. For sev- 
en years previously she was associate 
food editor of McCall’s Magazine, and 
prior to that time she was associated 
with the home economics depart- 
ments of both the Maggi Co. and 


the Borden Co. 
ca 
Ward Magill, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; 


Howard W. Files of Minneapolis, a 
vice president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc; 
E. P. Mitchell, president and general 
manager of the Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc., at Kansas City, Mo., and 





Charles R. McClave, president and 
general manager of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co. of Great Falls, Mont., 
were recent visitors at the office ol 
the Millers National Federation in 
Chicago. Mr. McClave went from 
Chicago to visit the Cleveland branch 
of his company. 


dent 
polis, 


veek 


Sydney Anderson, a vice pr‘ 
of General Mills, Inc., Minne 
was in Chicago on business last 

*¢ 

Dr. C. H. Bailey, dean and 
tor of the College of Agricultu 
the University of Minnesota, and 
Prof. E. E. DeTurk of the College ol 
Agriculture at the University of IIli- 
nois called recently in Chicago at the 
Millers National Federation offices. 


auirec- 
> al 


* 

Vernon S. Tupper, president and 
manager of the Nashville (Tenn) 
Roller Mills, recently was s nally 
honored by the vestry and — 

He 1s 


of Christ Church, Episcopal. 
one of five vestrymen whose 1 cords 
of service have been particularly re- 
markable, and he was awarded 4 
framed testimonial which took note 
of his contributions to Christ Church, 
the Diocese of Tennessee and the 
Province of Sewanee. <A vestryman 
since 1919, Mr. Tupper serves 4 
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chairman of the vestry finance com- 
mittee. He has headed for 17 years 
the annual “every member canvass,” 
has been a member of the Bishop and 
Council of the diocese since 1939, is 
on the Bishop’s planning committee 
for Davidson County, and is a trus- 
tee and chairman of the board of 
regents of the University of the 
South, Sewanee. 


A. L. Jacobson, who recently re- 
tired as manager of the Arnold Mill- 
ing Co., Sterling, Kansas, is dividing 
his attention for the present between 
doing some home carpentering and 
playing golf—so he confesses to 
friends on the Hutchinson Board of 


Trade. 
* 


Edouard Jaboul Khawly, an im- 
porter of Port-au-Prince, Haiti, has 
been a Minneapolis visitor this past 
week at the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co. office. From Minneapo- 


lis, he went to Winnipeg, and will 
visit New York before returning 
home. 

* 


Samuel R. Strisik, New York flour 
broker, and Mrs. Strisik, celebrated 
their wedding anniversary on Friday, 
July 13, at the Atlantic Beach Hotel, 
where they are spending the summer. 

e 

Bryce B. Smith, vice president of 
the General Baking Co., and former 
mayor of Kansas City, Mo., visited 
President Truman in the White 
House recently, and the President 
presented Mr. Smith with a large 
autographed photograph showing the 
chief executive at his White House 
desk. 

> 

J. Thompson Schell, formerly asso- 
ciated with the Pittsburgh Wax Pa- 
per Co., has been named sales man- 
ager for the Caskey Baking Co., 
Hagerstown, Md. 

® 

Capt. L. L. Lundgaard, son of L. M. 
Lundgaard, sales manager for Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, re- 
cently received an honorable dis- 
charge from the army air corps and 
is now working for the summer in 
the company’s mill at Topeka. The 
20-year-old fighter pilot plans to at- 
tend the University of Chicago this 
fall. 

e 

Robert J. Mehan has left the office 
of district manager of Standard 
Brands, Inc., at Kansas City, but 
will continue with the organization 
in an advisory capacity. He has been 
manager of the Kansas City office 
since 1929 and has been with the 
company and its predecessors for al- 
most 45 years, starting at Cincin- 
nati in January, 1901. 

e 


Haynes Rutherford, of the Walden- 
sian Baking Co., has been elected 
mayor of Valdese, N. C. 

cs 


Richmond H. Galley, division su- 
bervisor of advertising and sales pro- 
motion for Allied Mills, Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has been named adver- 
tising manager of the J. B. Carr Bis- 
cuit Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. He as- 
sumed his new post June 15. Mr. 
Galley was formerly associated with 
the Tea Bureau, Inc., New York, and 
Sprague, Warner & Co., Chicago, food 
distributors. 

& 


Charles G. Speidel, active in the 
Buffalo Master Bakers Association 
for 42 years, was honored by the as- 
sociation in a special ceremony re- 
cently when he was presented with 
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a life membership and a handsome 
desk and chair set. Mr. Speidel re- 
tired from active business in 1944. 

* 


J. C. Alden has been named sales 
manager for the Paramount Paper 
Products Co., Philadelphia. Before 
joining the Paramount firm, he was 
regional sales manager at Chicago 
for the Dixie Cup Co. for many 
years. 

e 


Lloyd E. Eisele, of the Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Bakery, Inc., has been elected 
to the office of Illustrious Potentate 
of the El Zarihab Temple of Phoenix 
for 1945. 

& 


A chest of silver was presented 
to Tom and Margaret Burke, placed 
under a specially baked 18-lb loaf 
of bread, by the Pittsburgh staff of 
the National Biscuit Co. at a party 
honoring Mr. Burke’s promotion to 
manager of the bread division of the 
company in New York. He was Pitts- 
burgh district sales manager for the 
past four years. A. N. Duff has been 
transferred from St. Louis to succeed 
Mr. Burke at Pittsburgh. 

& 


For recreation these days, Harvey 
Bernier, proprietor of Harvey’s Bak- 
ery, Rochester, N. H., is playing with 
the Rochester Kiwanis Club softball 
team. 

& 

Stuart Broeman, president, Ameri- 
can Bakeries Co., Atlanta, is serving 
on a War Labor Board panel of the 
Atlanta region. It is expected that 
he soon will be made a substitute 
member of the regional board. 


a 
On the occasion of his 25th anni- 
versary with the General Baking 


Co., John K. Burke, manager of the 
Providence bakery, was honored in 
a daylong celebration. There was 
open house throughout the day, when 
employees, company executives and 
allied tradesmen congratulated him 
and wished him well for the future. 
Refreshments were _ served. Mr. 
Burke was given a desk set. He 
joined the company in 1920 as sales- 
man and rose steadily. In March, 
1943, he became manager of the Prov- 
idence plant. 


Walter Hahn, manager of Hahn’s 
Bakery, Cambridge, Mass., and ac- 
tive member of the Boston Master 
Bakers Association, has been elected 
vice president in the Smaller Busi- 
ness Association of New England. 


Some 300 employees of the Schulze 
& Burch Biscuit Co., Chicago, pre- 
sented an eighty-first birthday cake 
to their board chairman, Paul 
Schulze, Sr., recently in an informal 
birthday celebration at the plant. 
Mr. Schulze, who went into business 
for himself back in 1893 to supply 
bread to visitors of Chicago’s first 
World’s Fair, is still actively on the 
job every day. 


Norman L. Connell, purchasing 
agent for the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co., Kansas City, recently purchased 
a 10-acre tract in Jackson County, 
Missouri. Improvements on the land 
consist of a six-room English house 
in addition to poultry houses and a 
large orchard. 

* 

Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board of the Continental Baking Co., 
New York, was awarded an Arkansas 
Traveler certificate recently on a 
visit to the Little Rock, Ark., plant 
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CUBAN VISITORS—Two men from Cuba, also doing their bit in the 
war, attended the Achievement A Award ceremony July 3 at the Kan- 


sas Flour Mills Company. 


and then left for St. Louis and Chicago. 


They visited in Kansas City for several days 


From left to right are Mariano 


Martinez, the company’s representative in Cuba, Al Cardenas, export 
manager, E. P. Mitchell, president of the company, and J. A. Balcells, 
head of J. Balcells & Co., Havana jobbers. 





Brig. Gen. H. L. 
McAlister, adjutant general of Ar- 
kansas, presented the award. Mr. 
Marshall and M. W. Clifford, Kansas 
City, regional manager for Conti- 
nental, were honor guests at the sev- 
enth anniversary dinner at the Little 
Rock bakery. 


of the company. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF 
MILL CONSULTANT 
Chicago, Ill—W. D. McLean, mill- 
ing superintendent, is now in _ busi- 
ness as a mill consultant with an 
office in the Board of Trade building. 
Mr. McLean, whose last mill connec- 
tion was with the Freihofer Mill at 
Frederick, Md., has been in charge 
of milling operations in the North- 
west and Southwest. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF 


OF LIFE—— 


Pillsbury Publishes 
Noncommercial Story 


Book for School Use 


A children’s story book about mill- 
ing, named “The Talking Millstones,” 
has been published by the Pillsbury 
Institute of Flour Milling History. 
Designed as a teaching aid for use 
with grade school children, it is de- 
scribed as noncommercial in editorial 
character. It tells the story of the 
growing of wheat, the art of milling 
and the baking of bread in story 
form, with children “who walk right 
out of the pages into your heart” as 
the leading characters. 

From the pen of Camilla Wing, a 
Minneapolis writer whose children’s 
stories are widely known, and illus- 
trated in color by Henry C. Pitz, an 
outstanding illustrator of children’s 
books, “The Talking Millstones” is 
an 80-page history of the develop- 
ment of milling since the time of 
primitive man. 

Copies are being offered free of 
charge to grade school teachers and 
children’s libraries for their educa- 
tional work. A limited number of 
copies are also available on request 
from the Minneapolis offices of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MPR 585 TIME EXTENSION 
OFFICIALLY ESTABLISHED 


Washington, D. C.—Making official 
its previous announcement that time 
for filing prices under MPR 585, the 
formula feed regulation, would be ex- 
tended an extra 30 days, the Office 
of Price Administration has issued 
Amendment 4 to the order, which 
extends to Aug. 17 the deadline of 
manufacturers to file margins, dif- 
ferentials and base ingredient prices 
under the regulation. The amend- 
ment becomes effective July 19. 








SPEAR FEED FIRM BUYS 
PITTSBURG ELEVATOR CO. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Spear Feed 
Company of Kansas City has pur- 
chased the Pittsburg (Kansas) Eleva- 
tor Co., it was announced this week 
by Lewis E. Selders, a partner in the 


Spear organization. The feed and 
corn meal plant will manufacture 


grain products, and act as a buying 
and distributing agency for the Spear 
company. 

The Spear Feed Company is a dis- 
tributor for Spear Mills, Ine., of 
which Mr. Selders is president. J. A. 
Helbig, who owned the Pittsburg 
property, took as a part of the con- 
sideration the Spear warehouse in 
Springfield, where he formerly lived, 
and he will continue to distribute 
Spear feeds there. Other Spear ware- 
houses are in Fort Smith, Parsons, 
Joplin and Kansas City, Kansas. 

Fred L. Swenson, formerly with 
Crete Mills and later with the Stan- 
ard-Tilton division of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., will manage the Pitts- 
burg mill for the Spear company. 
The plant has a daily formula feed 
capacity of 40 to 50 tons, and has 
storage for 35,000 bus. 

Other partners in the Spear Feed 
Company are the brothers of Lewis 
Selders. The brothers, Eugene L. 
Selders, Lloyd O. Selders and David 
U. Selders, are all in the United 
States Navy. 


DEATHS 


Asher Howard, a former director 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce and one-time member of the 
state legislature, died unexpectedly 
while on a visit to Duluth last week. 
He was a member of the local cham- 
ber from 1910 until three years ago 
when he retired and moved to Texas. 
The funeral was held in Minneapolis 
July 13. A brother and two nephews, 
all in the grain business in Minne- 
apolis, survive him. 











William N. Fleischmann, 76-year- 
old retired yeast company executive, 
died at his home in Hollywood re- 
cently, ending 40 years of paralysis. 
He lived in Honolulu for many years, 
and came to the mainland after the 
Pearl] Harbor raid. 


George Frederick McKenney, 73, 
baker and caterer in Natick, Mass., 
died recently at his home. Mr. 
McKenney was a well-known figure 
in business in Natick, where he had 
lived and worked all his life. 
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back after the flurry of buying that de last week, with only small scattered sales clear -45; hard winter short patent $3.80; Last week deliveric improved. 
veloped at month-end Interest by com- being made Prices continued to stay eure Pere eerrue ae CIGAE (ear50;. BON Quotatior July 14 hi 1 t 

? atkins " . ‘ " > ) Juots oms ,. are i € 
parison with two weeks ago is” rather close to the ceiling and directions were winter hort patent $ first clear $3.1¢ Be ent i ear win 

" J ‘ sho pate 10S . straig! 
light, but shippings are heavy, catching fairly free. Family flour also remained New York: Flour business is limited to 2 7 re } luten $3.90. first l 
s + ’ en x ? Owe ‘ 1 
up with the sales recently booked ahead in quiet and only a very small amount of fill-ins by buyers who missed the pre age be ne thee by ne 
m1" 3.93; spring vakers” sho patent 
the subsidy flurry buying scattered business was reported, Deliveries subsidy wave, The total is small and is » Oy tandard “7 77 } er 
> 3 standar« 7a 3.76 ligh 
Mills which were down part of Inde were good, Quotations July 14: spring not expected to increase until the end traicht 3.90, first 4 3.47 
: 1 pi straig £3.90, first cle 3.47% ‘ 
pendence Day week were back on full top tent $3.50@3.57, standard patent of the month, when again the possibility winter ‘ation , rae rl ee Wich 
a : ae a “5 p er ake cake lou $ 154 
schedules last week, boosting production. $3,404 firs clear $3.20@ 3.44, second of lowered rates will induce volume orders mediat rad » OY Ak My Ae 
c 4 t t ade >. Straigti > 
Fill-in sales and weovernment buying ac- clear family flour hard winter Greater interest is indicated in spring iat 73. family flour ey 
_ ee x coas PO. de la oO x4 aC 
counted for the bulk of trade short patent $3.50 3.57, patent $3.40 than in southwesterns, as definite protein . ! 

Prices, which jumped slightly a couple a 17, first clear $34 3.22, soft winter short knowled is lacking on mo flours, New THE SOUTH 
of weeks back, held = firm Quotations patent $3.45@4 standard patent .264 crop ake flours from the are spar- é 
family hort patent $4.05, standard patent 1.06, first clear 75@ 3.16 ingly offered because of heavy rains, and New Orleans: The flour market 
-75, bakers short patent $3 ‘1 high pro- St. Louis: Local mills found new busi- clears from all sections grow increasingly very quiet, with sales down Hutel 
tein clears $ 1 fancy clears $2.95, low ness slightly better last week. Inquiries scarce until it seems as if government tak- first of the month. No increased 
grade clears . were more frequent than of late. Mills ings are nearly eliminating this grade from co rte before the next step in 

2 . , » "ik ar Ss Sté S t ( ’ Vv) 

Wichita: Lack of labor continues to pre are not pressing sales as they are busy the New York market idy tatu at end of month, w 
vent mills in Wichita and nearby are filling government contracts However, hipping directions have fallen off 10 to ers will no doubt get busy again 
from running full time Mills last week some few sales to bakery and famils ¢, but mills are not pressing for them tions July 14: spring wheat $3 } 
were operating from 75 to 100% One trade were placed on the books for prompt in fact, most of them are behind, and pepe patent $3.47@ 3.50; hare t 4 Salina 
mill reported its orders for flour are three to 120 days’ shipments There is a good the strike at Minneapolis is reflected in 8 lort $0 a3.55; soft winter stra ° 
times full capacity Sales last week were demand for clears, but offerings are rather their inability to meet schedules on some @ 5.00, 
about 50% of capacity light Prices are firm. Jobbers say buy- ta or to accept offers for immediate Nashville: New sales this wee 

» ‘ 2 } waite shipment. f 1 fai Fant f 
hi : Snlareer terest yrought ers are standing by awaiting movement of from slow to fair in fact, some ‘ 

Hutchinson; Enlarged — intere brou ee ; ‘ : : cats Rina a Many smaller bakeries in Manhattan, ndicate hat busine ‘ Fort 
greater volume of business last week. Bak- the new crop before making further com- B | , indicated that business was unusu 
ers were in the market and the jobbing mitments Very little new business was DO ere eave va ere ne 2} for this season of the year S 
trade continued to buy Most bookings placed on the books, other than small lots two ai three weeks because of labor and sisted almost entirely of patent 
were small to medium, but some round for immediate requirements. No chang aka ee eee eee eee and hard, however, 95's were in 
lot were included Shipping directions is evident in the sugar and_= shortening trade in bread and other baked yods on mand also. In the majority of 

S : 5 neighborhood groceries and  delicatessens » lig ‘ 

a » - > scarcities, specific immediate shipment was 
came too freely for comfort, owing to re and possibly contributing t ard tt con- Toled 
stricted operations Central states mills report some im : pos g towar te = but a few bookings were rep mew 

Sali 1 , ‘ provement in new bookings with bakery tinued interest of the large chain bakers shipment from 30 to 120 days ; eatay 
Salina: Demant for flour 7 very quiet, and family trade taking hold more freely in flour purchases. shipments to merchants, jobbers a} 
with buyers apparently waiting for new for prompt to 120 days’ shipment. Prices Quotations July 14 spring” high glutens salers in the south and southeast 
crop developments Shipping directions are at the ceiling to slightly under. “3.95, standard patents $3.65@3.75, clears ly good Some of these, who 1} 
continue to arrive in good volume Quotations July 14: soft winter wheat $3.50@ 3.65; south western short patents waiting for a long time, boug! 

Texas: Sales last week were limited al patent $3.98, cake flour $4.58, straight $3.74, a standard patents $3.60@ 3.79, lots of flour and other buyers are 7 Clevely 
most entirely to family flour, and averag family short patent $4 aight and 95% “3.47; soft winter straights, their stocks low for the summer t 

5 3 @ 3.6 -acific coas 3.57 . ; 
not over 20 or 25% of capacity No bakery $4.29, first clear $ ; hard wheat $3.50@ 3.60, Pacifi OaSt F5.0% Flour prices are about unchange 
demand was evident, and, while govern baker patent $3.44, family patent 57a week ago 
ment agencies were <ing for offers, mills 3.83 straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, first Boston: The trade displays not the slight Nashville bakers, as a rule, are 
showed no disposition to add to bookings clear $2.854a3 ‘ spring wheat patent, est interest in making new commitments for a month or so, but a few ol 
Operations continued at full maximum straight and 95% $3.44 for flour and mill agents are exerting no bakers purchased several medium Buffalo 
Boston 








Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 lbs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
































Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo Ne Baltimore Philadelp Boston Cleveland t Nashville 
Spring first patent .......... $3.50@ 3 $....@ 3.44 $§....@.... $....@ 3.44 $....@ 3.80 ft$... Soc e Dies $3.80 3 35@ 3.87 $3.80@ 3.90 $ 
Spring standard patent 3.40@ a 3.34 wer, se ooo e@ 3.44 Ter 7 a 3. 5@ 3.80 
Merime frat clear .... 1.0600. 3.204 3.00@ 3.10 we eee ee vacate ee 3 6@ 3.50 
Hard winter short patent 1.504 a 154 a Fre 3. 5@ 3.7 
Hard winter 95% patent .... 3.40@ a 3.104 a a i 5@ 3 
Hard winter first clear -. 3.004 @ 2.85@ a Bisws +50 ; pas ea 3 I 
Soft winter short patent..... 3.45 @ @ @ a ix. TK Te 3.88@ 4 Philades 
Soft winter straight ...... . 38.26@ a @ a ee. Sere *3.40@ 3.50 3 a 3.5 ’ Sufficic 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.) ....@.... ‘aw Sb aes se a 5544 vee eaes voereres . U ng 
Soft winter first clear ccce” Qa eee eo, ee owt se eeee a eae eee. eee 3.63@ 3.40 ‘ 
Rye flour, white ..... . 3.95@ 4.02 4.22@ 4.32 a a a mM 4.40 a 1,30 ld 
Rye flour, dark .... oe 3.43@ 3.5 3.59@ 3.74 icone a — ere es - — et Re ! Pitts)» 
Semolina, No. 1 é és com ooestye. Os -@ 3.62 502s Geves a Bessa o-++@ 4.03 soe eMecece errs Sere tror te 

Seattle S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto ** nnipeg eeds 

Pamiiiy, patent 2... Soe eQGecece re. ee Sea ee ee cece scce Spring top patentf..$....@ 5.05 $....@ 5.2¢ Spring exports§ ....... $10.75 ‘ 
Soft winter straight we BOOMER cccces. coos QGeccc oc ce Qocee Spring second patent{ ....@ 4.40 ....@ 4.80 Ontario winter straightt 5.50 were 
eT ee eee Stet Menes Spring first clearJ.... ....@ 3330 ....@.... 





*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. 998-Ib ttons. 
§280-lb cottons. ttHigh glutens. 
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July 18, 1945 


f spring, hard and soft wheat flour this 
: or 120-day shipment. Several lines 
s are having to be curtailed, due to 
rationing and to the _ inavail- 


yeek 











the ugar 
wpility of Shortening. 
Quotations July 14: soft wheat cake flour 
$4.59 soft wheat cake flour, not over 
11° h 92: soft wheat cake flour, .41% 
more ash .69; soft wheat short patent 
ami lour $5@5.10, standard patent $4.85 
g right $4.60@4.85, clear $4.15@ 4,45. 


PACIFIC COAST 

flour bookings were 
with mills grind- 
have the labor 
trans- 


Portland: No new 
ule the government, 
where they 
flour. Labor and 


apacity 
out the 


n of wheat to the mills are the 

, lifficulties. sookings are not the 

wage of the mills, but deliveries to the 
os ‘ trade are increasingly difficult 

of the shortage of high protein 


assist- 


government is 
wheat be used on 


in this the 
insisting the 





wah ent flour contracts. Domestic buy- 

s equently, are not able to get their 
fast as they want it. 

Qn ons July 14: all Montana $3.60, 

r iten $3.60, bluestem bakers $53.33 


$3.80, pastry 











topping $3.30, cake 
$3.08, fancy hard wheat clears 
ole wheat 100% 30, graham $3, 
vheat $3. 
—n 
SS ae i an ela bye! 
MILLFEED MARKETS 
it 4 4h 4 4 & 
ae 
apolis: Inquiry is as keen as ever, 


Minn 
nd t strike, which has 
complicated the 


rain weighers’ 
ie mills, has only 


ust that much more, Mills are 
satisfy their customers’ wants 
diate shipment, especially for 
and red dog, and, lacking these 
ivers will take bran and clears 


There 
buying righ* 


whet they are available. seems 


and more mill-door 


ood mixed-car demand, leav- 

to be applied against old con- 

the regular day-to-day ship- 

y At present ceiling on = mill- 

h is low compared with other 

eem willing to contract at 

for any shipment. Ceiling: 
Oklahoma City: Limited supplies were 


demands. 
prices Quota- 
southern de- 
shorts $1.95; 


to care for trade 
no change in 
ips, carloads for 
n; mill run and 
n deliveries: $1.90. 


\lthough it was not’ thought 
the trade, the market is be 


Omaha 


reasingly tight Demand has 
of upply for weeks on end 
it ceiling. For a while that 


as the status quo. Trend of 


has seen demand step far- 
ther ahead of supply. CQuota- 
ton 
Wichita The millfeed ituation is tight 
the Wichita district Mills 


shipments to old cus- 
feed up as best they 
Quota- 
City 


ration 
de the 
howing preference. 
ull Wichita and Kansas 
Millfeed interest last week 
1d Large users were 
type offal and bidding 
clears to use in mixing as 


Hutchinson: 
eagel 


were 


rade flour, Quotations: $36.50 
is City basis. 
Salina emand is exceptionally good, 
t teady and supplies inade- 


ng prices continue to prevail 

horts. 
Fort Worth: Demand is expanding with 
n supplies, causing the tight- 
Ceiling prices prevail (uo- 
ts, wheat bran and gray shorts 
1, delivered TCP, mixed cars 
Toledo emand for millfeed is so much 
I t supplies that all kinds sell 
he ceiling $42.34, bulk, f.o.b 





being shipped 
account ot 


1 more millfeed 
han formerly on 
feed 


Cleveland: The demand for was so 


most of the truckers had to 


it right from the mill. Quo- 
ne bran, hard winter bran, 
ddlings, flour middlings, and 


$42.99 ton. 


Buffalo: While most of the mills con- 
ue erate at near-record capacity, 
millfeeds continues well ahead 

with no immediate sign of 

The trend is firm Quota- 

irieties, $41.55 straight carlots, 

Boston: Demand is unabated while sup- 
‘ reasingly more difficult to lo- 
ity of corn offerings has put 

mately heavier load on mill- 

ers and resellers find it almost 


needs and 
commit- 


to obtain nearby 
are willing to place 


eiling prices to the middle of 
Spring bran, midds, mixed feed 
re x $45.67@46.17 ton. 
*hils H . ‘ 
Philadelphia: Market firm, with demand 


absorb the limited of- 
spring, hard 
flour and 


» readily 
ering tandard 


bran, pure 
winter, std. midds., 
td ll $44.84@45.34 ton. 
Pittsburgh: Millfeed 


demand continues 


Heche | supplies inadequate for trade 
eeds Wheat is priced high, but is 
ought ely to supply the increasing de- 
rat better grade millfeeds. Some 
en offered. Corn still is not avail- 
seine c idian oats are plentiful, but ham- 


shipping conditions, Bran, red 
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practical- 
$44.85 ton. 


middlings are 
ceilings of 


dog and standard 
ly unobtainable at 


Nashville: Demand for bran and shorts 
still exceeds the supply. Pastures are be- 
ginning to need rain in some sections and 
farmers are feeding more livestock. Quota- 
tions are still at the ceilings, both bran 
and shorts being quoted $43.30@ 44.30 ton, 
f.o.b. Nashville. 


Portland: Mill run, bran, midds., shorts 
5.50 ton. 





Ogden: Millfeed business was firm dur- 
ing the week, with demand exceeding sup- 
plies. Plants continue to operate to ca- 
pacity, with bookings into August. Quota- 
tions: red bran and mill run, _ blended, 
white and midds. $36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. 
Ogden. Denver prices: $38, ceiling. Cali- 
fornia prices: $42.08, carlots, f.o.b. San 


Francisco, with Los Angeles prices up $1, 


ceiling. 


Toronto-Montreal; Millfeed is in good de- 


mand with midds. inadequate to fill all 
orders. Bran and shorts are in fair sup- 
ply. Exports are small. The ceiling is 


bran $29, shorts $30, 
terms, 


cars, 


Quotations: 
3 ton, net cash 
mixed or straight 


basis. 


the price. 
midds. $3: 
cluded, 
freight 

Winnipeg: All millfeed are in 
excellent demand, and the great bulk of 
the run from western mills is moving to 
eastern Canada. Sales in the three prairie 
provinces are insignificant. Quotations: 


bags in- 
Montreal 





types of 





Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran $28, 
shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts 
$26.50; small lots ex-country elevators and 


warehouses $3 extra. 
domestic 
Con- 


whole the 
unchanged. 


Vancouver: On the 
millfeed picture here is 
sumption is easier than in the early months 
of the year and dealers are now able to 
keep some small stocks on the floor. On 
the other hand most buyers are taking all 
the millfeed offered. Prices are unchanged. 
Cash car quotations, bran $29.80, shorts 


$30.80, midds. $33.80. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal; Demand for Canadian 
flour is strong and mills managed to 
squeeze in another small order for August 
shipment from the British Ministry of Food. 
More would be taken if it could be pro 
duced, but unfortunately the 
not available for its production 
doing everything possible’ to 
maximum amount of 


capacity is 

Mills are 
turn out a 
flour as the need for 


supplies in Europe is urgent. A reduction 
in ocean shipping rates to Newfoundland 
of 10% went into effect recently and the 
flour market there will benefit according 
ly. As yet there has been no price confirma- 
tion for September export shipments. The 
domestic market is taking the usual quan 
tities There are no changes in either 


Ceiling prices pre 
market Quotations 
$5.05 bbl 


domestic or export prices 
vail in the former 
July 14: top patents 


seconds 


$4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98's cotton, mixed 
cars, track, Toronto-Montreal freights, add 
l0e extra where cartage is performed, For 
export government regulation flour $10.75 
per 280 Ibs, f.acs Montreal, July-August 
seaboard 

The available supply of winter wheat 
flour is light. No improvement can be ex 
pected until the new crop is on the mar- 
ket Biscuit and pastry manufacturers 
are suffering from the shortage The West 
Indies are showing interest in new crop 
flour and some _ sales have been made, 


However, the amount of the equalization 
fee on export sales of new winters 
has not yet been decided and this hampers 
The rate at present is $1.25 bbl, 
but this varies Prices are at ceiling levels 
Quotations July 14: Ontario winter straight 
bbl, in secondhand cottons, Montreal 
sights; for 5 cotton 


crop 


business. 


export $6.25 bbl, in 
Canadian seaboard, plus equalization 


fee of $1.25. 





Old crop winter wheat is. scarce. Ap- 


parently, there is little of the old grain 
remaining on farms. The crop now be 
ing harvested promises a good yield. The 
former ceiling price is continued into the 


new season This is $1.26 bu, Montreal 
freights, which is equivalent to $1.12@ 
114 bu, f.o.b. shipping points, according 
to freights. There is also a floor price of 
$1.25 bu, basis Montreal, but sales are 
made at the ceiling level. 


business in Canadian 
virtually at a stand- 


Winnipeg: Export 
flour last week was 


still, while domestic trade was good and 
mills were working the full time. No new 
export orders, apart from sales to the 
West Indies, have been received for sev- 
eral weeks Supplies continue to move 
freely and much of this is the completion 
of old export contracts Quotations July 
14: top patent springs for delivery be- 


William and the British Colum- 
second patents 
$4.60, 


tween Fort 
bia boundary, $5.20 cottons; 
$4.80; second patents to bakers 


Vancouver: Export prospects improved 
here during the week, with the announce- 
ment that 4,000 tons of second patent flour 
had been ordered from Canadian mills for 
shipment toa Manila shortly. This is ex- 
pected to be the forerunner of substantial 


orders, It is the first business outside of 
government orders handled here in a long 
time. 

Prices remain unchanged at ceiling lev- 
els. Hard wheat flour, cash car quota- 
tions for cotton 98's as of July 14: first 
patents $5.40, second patents $5 and vita- 
min B, $4.90. 

Ontario pastry flour supplies are down 
here and sales only fair. Price to the 
trade is unchanged at $7.50. 
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You Must Buy Flour 
for Your 
Particular Needs 


For the most efficient operation 
of your business, the flour you use 
must be precisely what you want. 
It is not necessarily what someone 


else finds best for some other area. 


That is one of the major reasons 
why Kelly-Erickson Co. devotes so 
much of its time to studying your 
needs before attempting to provide 


flour for you. 


Once the answer is found, we 





make it our bus 





ness to provide that 
flour for you without deviation from 


the quality standard you must have. 


KELLY-ERICKSON COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
2 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘Made in Minnesota’”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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WANT ADS 




















v 


v 


v 


Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
will be accepted for 21%4c per word, 50c minimum. 
Ads $4 per inch per insertion, All Want Ads cash with order. 


Display Want 


v 





HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 














Vv 





OPPORTUNITY 


An opportunity that comes 
but a few times in a life- 
time for a certified public ac- 
countant or a good man with 
equal training and experi- 
ence, having a good knowl- 
edge of grain and milling ac- 
counting, plus the ability to 
handle people. 

Permanent—opportunity for 
further advancement to ex- 
ecutive responsibilities—good 


pay. 
Position is open now and 
prompt application neces- 
sary. 

Address 7413, The North- 


western Miller, 612 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, 
Mo. 




















OPPORTUNITY 


Machinery building firm offers 
attractive sales opportunities for 
men ages 30-40 with practical 
production or millwrighting ex- 
perience in the feed industry. An 


engineering education desirable 
but not necessary. Not interest- 
ed in feed salesmen. Address 


7407, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
























WANTED 


Sales representative on a good 
salary basis for Virginia and 
northern North Carolina. We 
have well established brands in 
that area with a complete line 
of spring and hard winter bak- 
ery flour, as well as fast selling 
family and other packaged food 
items. 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING CO. 


5020 Shreve Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 15, MISSOURI 


RAEN em mE 
v 
WANTED — SECOND MILLER FOR 500- 
bbl mill, making mostly family flour, 
Kansas wheat. Address 2, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





] 


WANTED—CHEMICAL ENGINEER WITH 
ability, not over 35 years of 
With cereal 


executive 





background and 





age. Man 

knowledge of food processing preferred. 
Plant located in northern New Jersey. 
All replies to be treated confidentially. 
Address 7417, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis Minn. 

SECOND MILLER WANTED FOR 2,000 
ewt capacity modern Kans: , making 
family and bakery flour work, 
plenty overtime, excellent town, reason- 
able rent, good schools and churches, 
All replies confidential. Address 7412, 
The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


CEREAL CHEMIST—OUTSTANDING OP- 
portunity for chemist with cereal milling 
experience to manage fully equipped pro- 
duction control laboratory of large Pa 
cific coast mill Salary in line with re- 
sponsibilities of position and qualifications 
of successful candidate Write full de 
tails of age, education, employment rec- 
ord, and enclose snapshot to address 7414, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 





HELP WANTED 
v 














WANTED PLANT ENGINEER—TO TAKE 
charge of boiler room, process steam only, 
electrical, sheet metal, maintenance and 
service departments in large mill Please 
give full information as to experience, 
ability, ete., in first letter. Some knowl- 
edge of milling preferable but not neces- 
sary. Good opportunity for the right 
man, Address 7406, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 




















Two of the Nation's Finest Flours 


“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 

































Standard Milling Company desires serv- 
ices of Assistant to General Credit 
Manager. Want man who has credit 
knowledge of the bakery trade and 
accustomed to responsibility. Salary 
to $5,000. Give age, experience and 
personal business history. Reply to 
Asst. Treasurer, Standard Milling Co., 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 





FLOURS Compete 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III. 
























FOR PROVEN 
salesmen New York State-Pennsyl- 
territory. Contact Standard Mill- 
1442 Marine Trust Building, Buf- 
New York. 


REAL OPPORTUNITY 
flour 
vania 
ing Co., 
falo 3, 


15 WEST 10TH 
KA‘NSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 





BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











FLOUR 

FOR 
EVERY 
PURPOSE 


STREET 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


July 18 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 






WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. ul 
July 10 168% 162% 166% 163% 155% 156% sae i ecets 7 
July 11 169% 161% 166 163 1 53 
July 12 169% 161% 167 164 15 
July 13 169% 162 167% 164% 1 
July 14 168% 160% 166% 163% 1f 
16 167% 159% 165 52% 1f 











Minneapolis Chicago 





Kansas City 



































Duluth 





tien 
nNeapolis 








J 


» 1945 










































































July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept 
July 10 : ie Leet 118% 118% sae af ae 7 64% ip 60% 
July 11 . ex Seas 118% 118% ™% 65 611, 
July 12 118% 118% C 657 69 
July 13 118% 118% 68% 66% 69 
July 14 118% 118% 67% 66 62 
July 16 118% 118% 67% 65% 62% 611 
——_ RYE ‘ FLAXSEED———, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
July Sept. July July Sept. July Sept. July Sept 
July 10 139 143% oe 310 310 .+40 jee 
July 11 139% 143% 310 310 
July 12 141% 145 310 310 
July 13 142% 145% 310 310 
July 14 143 145% 310 310 
July 16 140% 142% 310 310 
UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted) of date July 7, and corres it 
date of a year ago: 
Wheat— J Corn rc Oats P Rye — Parley 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 194 194 
Baltimore 2,448 1,270 247 10 17 58 2 87 
Boston Sd WC REwe 243 is rr os ae Bes 250 os 
Buffalo ine Pere cir 5,863 12,714 559 508 3,368 3,284 917 3,012 1 
Afloat 737 é% up ‘ . as . 
Chicago ... ee 1,204 9,054 1,49 1,793 1,932 578 3,260 12,874 1,02 
WORE ban suc ae is F es ree — 
TPUIIEEED bre sie-s cohesane, | Seren 185 897 108 131 240 2.5 
Port Worth .... om 6,999 156 208 865 85 27 9 ‘ 
FGIVORCOR: 46 6 as-cse ve 2,324 249 
Hutchinson ,.... sine 6,015 ee ‘ ; ; 2 
Indiahapolis 291 1,35 a 1,309 82 78 58 2 
Kansas City caged 7,398 12,449 1 ; 1,061 83 25 116 7 
Milwaukee ; . i85 2.339 66 171 3 2 2° 
Minneapolis ; »,488 13,190 07 202 838 812 
New Orleans 523 S54 539 3 34 o* 
New York ‘ a ; 12 842 17 { 13 60 1 
i re .3 975 1,099 1,582 1,688 2 30 1 98 
Peel csnsac err he 304 130 568 F ss 
Philadelphia ie ‘ 627 1,696 76 116 E 14 $49 41 E 
St Louis Peles ° 148 3,521 629 SS4 237 13 22 53 
Sioux City 6a%8 tae 106 148 138 100 1 15 2 16 
A a eee 829 1,878 1,011 613 396 237 2 17 
Wichita ... weet 3,131 1,167 2 1 3 1 1 
Lakes 158 <a 
Totals (isaocecs C685 5,243 6,109 19,417 12,49 
4 Py > l vToQ at the close. Buyers, however, 
RY E I ROD IC I S disposition to operate freely and 
fining inquiries chiefly to small 
fill immediate needs. White paten 
Minneapolis: Rye flour quotations have 1.40, 
reacted 18c from the low point touched Cleveland: Demand for rye flour 
last week The liquidation in the grain good this week Stocks are very 
market seems to have run its course, and bakers and jobbers are buying : 
the market has shown slight daily gains ingly. Quotations: white $4 10@4 
ince early last week. The recent sharp $3.10 @ 3.30. 
break in prices did not bring in any flour 
business of importance Big buyers have 
set their ideas at about 50c under the in NV - en 
current market, and refuse to buy more OA I 1k I M 4 
than they absolutely need to tide them A i tA a ARKI : N) 
over. Only secattered carlot sales were re- 
ported. Pure white rye flour $4.22@4.32, 
in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium Toronto-Montreal; Demand for ri 
$4.12@ 4.22, pure dark $3.59@3.74. and oatmeal is slow, but normal 
City rye mills with grain on hand con- season of the year. No new expo 
tinue to operate, but they cannot take new are reported The’ price is. the 
deliveries, due to the weighers’ strike. Any Quotations: $3.15 bag of 80 Ibs, 
rve that arrives for sale has to be di mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98-Ib jut 
verted to interior mills, to avoid congest bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal 
ing the railroad yards and eliminate de- Winnipeg: Demand continues 


murrage charges. 


Pittsburgh: The general opinion continues 
that rye flour is entirely too high, conse- 
quently jobbers and bakers are buying very 
sparingly Fancy white $4.20@4.30, me- 
dium $4.10@ 4.20. 

Buffalo: Sales of rye flour are somewhat 
under the previous week, but fairly satis- 
factory. Supplies are good, The trend is 
firm. Quotations, cottons, white $4.40, me- 
dium $4.30, dark $3.90. 

Chicago: A little improvement in rye flour 
business was reported last week, although 
buying was not general and sales were in 
small scattered lots only Shipping direc- 
tions were fair. White patent rye $3.95@a 
1.02, medium $3.85@3.92, dark $3.43@38.50. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $4.20, medium 
$4.23, Wisconsin pure straight $4.97, Wis- 
consin white patent $5.28. 

New York: Rye interest is light. Quota- 
tions July 14: pure white patents $4.25 
am 4.42. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 12c last week. 
Sales and shipping directions were slow. 
Pure white flour $4.58, medium $4.48, dark 
$4.08, rye meal $4.33. 

Philadelphia: The market for rye flour 
was unsettled, with prices showing sharp 
losses early in the week, Weakness in the 
futures market influenced freer offerings. 
Some part of the loss was afterwards re- 
covered, and a firmer undertone prevails 





Ash, Yield, Capacity 
CONTROL 


W. D. McLEAN 


Mill Consultant 


Jackson Harrison 1682 
CHICAGO 4, ILL, 


141 W. 














rolled oats and oatmeal, Supplies 
erate Quotations: rolled oats 
sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie 


oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% o 
oats, 

Rolled oats wer 
$5.60 per 100 lbs, bu 


48-0z pe 


Minneapolis: 
on July 16 at 


packages $2.65 





case, 
United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in 


afloat at the principal markets 
United States at the close of t 
ending July 7, 1945, and July 


the United States 
(WFA), in t 


as reported to 
Marketing Services 
omitted): 








Ca 
7-American— 7 
July July Jul 
7 8 7 8 
1945 1944 194 19 
WOME. scccus 81,125 111,366 12,0 ] 
COTM tense ces 10,980 12,346 
2 9,742 6,046 3,9 7 
4 Oe ee 6,245 19,764 } 
i eee 14,975 6,664 9 
Flaxseed 117 1,734 
Soybeans 5,208 4,115 
Stocks of United States grain i! re 
Canadian markets July 7 (figure 
responding date a year ago given pare! 
theses): wheat, none (2,261,000) ‘ 
214,000 (1,148,000); soybeans, none (9° 
Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks o flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the wee* 
ended July 14, in thousand bushels, ¥ 
comparisons: 
Stocks 


Receipts Shipments 


Minneapolis. . 38 219 162 32 


Duluth 





1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 19! 
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It Leads for Good Reasons = 


(3 Page's stands at the head of the high quality 
innewpe : field because it can—it has the benefit of a 
: | a good mill in an excellent wheat location. It 
has the character provided by sound policy 
and careful planning. 


ooh THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING CO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 





RECOGNIZED QUALITY 
LEADERSHIP 


INVITING YOUR CONSIDERATION 
































Lassen’s Perfection + Silk Floss - Imperator 
sini THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
ne ceili, SUPPLEMENTARY MILL —MARION, OHIO 


BAKER FLOURS 
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SALINA, KANSAS 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 















BRANDS 


“VICTORY” “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 















THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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CANADA'S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 

















WHEAT-1 




























ATS 
elare — Catena Tn oot TONIK Waar eis 
FLOUR ROYAL BLE GER 
GLENORA FAMOUS wita-B_ WHEAT SM CEREAL 
BUFFALO ' —— als 4 
Cable Address Mills at 
ocuve aaenen The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED ae dl a 
USED MONTREAL CANADA MEDICINE HAT 

















CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS | = 





Head % Cable 


Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 


Address— 











PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 








Haple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 4 
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AANA he sharia aie 


CABLE: LAKURON ace TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


C.N.R. Photo 


PURITY *« THREE STARS or ni Ge awe 


In these historic parliament buildings 


efforts to unionize the Maritime Pro- 
* vinces eventually resulted in a greater 
: union, the Dominion of Canada. 


Although the smallest of Canada’s 
provinces, scenic Prince Edward Island 
is the most densely populated. Deep 

G R t AT W E S T inlets and tidal streams, a source of ever- 
lasting delight to tourists, teem with fish 
and lobsters. An open, sandy loam is 
fertile, yielding annually crops of oats, 

BR AT T L t potatoes, turnips and other staple pro- 
duce. Silver fox farms send fine pelts to 
the United States, Europe and the rest of 
.*, | A i T L A N D Canada. Prince Edward Island’s fac- 
tories produce many of the daily necessi- 
ties of the people of the province. 

4 U Le) N Though small in size, Prince Edward 
Island’s contribution to Canada’s past 
has been great. The future of this island 
province is bright. 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


PR EER Te i ih FE EBLE AES BI EOI A AN IAT A TN oN NL 58 





OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 9S > 
S JUTE 


| JUTE rH A G Ss COTTON [,.".° 
BAGS . BAGS 


| COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


i Z A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 5 a 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


N 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


; : ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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Company Semited 


MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


Pe boat 


ro 
SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘“FoRTGARRY”’ BOX. 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 


Bo PAS 
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Wagers 1nd Importers 
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bince 1857 


James Michardsan & Sims 


Grain leortonte Shippers al Exporters 
( \ WINNIPEG - GANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 





























Standard the world over for cutting LIMITED 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 











‘ig Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


X sin R = SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 





TORONTO, CANADA 











CEREAL CUTTERS 
Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators COATSWORTH & COOPER 


— 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Re C. PRATT CANARHAN BARD SPRING WHEAT 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. Exporter 20 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour Saskatche and Alberta. 


“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” ‘““WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, Eust rosa p 
Cable Address: “Wotmacs”” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA TORONTO, CANADA Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 4&2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


« & 
Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
ONDON, ENGLAND London 


——— 


SPILLERS LIMITED 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘"All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 










Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Expo rt Flo yur Han ne 





Canada 


To onto 


—. 





Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 





Buy and Sell 


Through F.C ene lag ng _ LTD. 
‘Can adian Age 
AT Royal Bz 1 C 
WV ANT A DS ya nk Blde., Toronto, Canada 
. med ag em _— 
TT ee American Ager 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 111 John Street, New York 
ee 














-— 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 

Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 


ee 











IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW .« SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE + MONTREAL - MONCTON 


TERN EXPORT FFICE: MONTREAL © ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 


















Nia hay 
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~ FLOUR 


ohe 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 


































ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 


= Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 















DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 


“Golden Loaf” t's ou 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 




















Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘' Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








_a_ triumphant 
















070 0700/0 NSO / DNDN No) 


ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 


Kansas City, Kan. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 


OND ANN ONT 




















UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 




















CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 
1412-1414 Board of Trade Building 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 
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T/4.—I read in a book where Apol- 
lo was chasing a nymph and she 
turned into a tree. 

T/5.—He was lucky. Those I chase 
always turn into a night club or 


restaurant. 
¢¢ 


McTavish was the proud owner of 
a new cash register. One day when 
an old friend came into his shop and 
bought a shilling article, the cus- 
tomer noted that McTavish pocketed 
the money instead of putting it into 
the drawer. 

“Why not ring it up?” he asked. 
“You'll be forgetting it.” 

“Oh, Ill nae forget it,’ he re- 
plied. “Ye ken I keep track in my 
head until I get five shillings, an’ 
then I ring it up. It saves wear-r 
and tear-r on the machine.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
Helpful Harry.—Don’t let your wife 
sweat with an old lawnmower. Get 
it sharpened. 


¢¢ ¢ 


The old narrow roads where two 
cars could barely pass are being re- 
placed by splendid wide highways on 
which six or eight cars can collide 


at once. 
¢¢ ¢ 

He was dug out of his wrecked car 
and carried to the doctor’s house. 

“T can’t do anything for you,” said 
Doc. “I’m a veterinarian.” 

“That’s all right,” said the patient. 
“I was a jackass to think I could 
go 50 on those tires.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

Housewife.—Our baker is the rich- 
est man in town. 

Her Cook.—He should be—he’s got 
a beefy complexion, sugar in his 
blood, gas on his stomach and a cig- 
aret cough! 

¢?¢ ¢ 

“Please, sir, I don’t like the 
sir.” 

“Nonsense!”’ said the officer briskly. 
“That soup is good for you. It’s 
full of vitamins.” 

“There!” said the next private, in 
whisper, “I told you 
they wasn’t flies!” 


¢¢ ¢ 
Grocer.—I see by this ad that our 
competitor Jones is selling staples at 
a very low price. 
New Clerk.—It’s O.K. if Jones 
wants to stock hardware, but don’t 


soup, 


you think we should stick to gro- 
ceries? 

¢¢ ¢ 
She.—Of course, I want them 


comfortable, but I also want them to 
be good looking and snappy. 

Shoe Salesman.—yYes, ma’am, I un- 
derstand. Large inside and small 


outside. 
¢¢ ¢ 


“So you complain of finding sand 
in your soup?” 

“Did you join the army to serve 
your country, or to complain about 
the soup?” 

“To serve my country, not to eat 
| ig 
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White 


SNOBUDD 
FLOUR 


Is it possible that 
there are fewer 
housewives baking 
bread? We can 
hardly believe it, 
by the great 
success of 


SNOBUDDY. 


judging 


This ambitious flour 
acts like there are 
more women baking 
bread every day. 
It sells and resells 
so fast we can 
hardly wait until 
we open up new 


territories. 


* 


The 


WALNUT CREEKE 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, 


Vice President and General Managet 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M, STANNARD 
Established 1870 


IMPORTERS 


ry Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


E, A. GREEN 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


OUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 


LONDON, E.C. 3 | 


| PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


| LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





Cable Address: ‘“DORFEACH,’’ London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


LONDON, E. C. 3 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


( e Address: “Coventry,’’ London 


FLOUR 


Ss ription Room, 
Seething Lane 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
S ription Room 
Se ing Lane, 


ble Address: “‘Alkers,’’ London. 


Db CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 


House 
Eastcheap 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 


F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


I )PEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 


tions solicited for post-war business 


LONDON, E.C. 3 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


| 
| Corys’ Buildings 
| LONDON, E. C. 3 


57/59 St. Mary Axe 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 


68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 

BELFAST 

ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





W.H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: “‘WHEATEAR,’’ Glasgow 


70 Robertson Street 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


Oable Address: 'Grarns,”’ Glasgow 


TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 


HAARLEM, HOLLAND 


(Established 1908) 
IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V Cable Address: 'Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 


| 
FARQUHAR BROTHERS | 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
C. I. F. business much preferred. ‘al i cag hey =r 
Cable Address: ‘‘Glencairn,’’ Glasgow a ee ae See 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 


Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR oucnvene 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 





Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” Cables: ‘‘PHiuip,’’ Dundee 


| 
| concen’ 
| 
} 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 


GRAIN | Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW Cable Address: Code: 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow , ’ Riverside 


“VIGILANT’ 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. | Buy and Sell 


LTD. Through 


FLOUR IMPORTERS | W A N i A D S 
.in 
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50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoMA,’' Glasgow | 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 


Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


NEW YORK 


J. H. BLAKE 


458 Produce Exchange 








/” Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


444. W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


—_— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


FLOUR 





—-F LOU R—— 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 








——____ 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 























410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 
a 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





Tanner - Evans = Siney 


Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Domestic and Export 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 











PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 


BREY & SHARPLESS 
FLOUR 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





7 Shanley Avenue The Bourse 














ys, = ad FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-7382 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 














We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FIL_OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


Carvin Hosmer, Stotte Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 











—— 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





* 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. 


“SUPERFLOUR” 
“"BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


* 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this pvpre 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 
CHUBB & SON 


90 John Street 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


United States Managers 
New York 


Montreal, Canada 











CONTINENTAL GRAIN co MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 

TERMINAL ELEVATORS . “ ' OFFICES ; 

Chicago Columbus — i unease 

St. Louis | Portland Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 

Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 

Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 

Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 
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B Barnett & Record Co. 
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Bay State Milling Co. 
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Big Jo Flour Mills 
Black Bros. Flour Mills 
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Borden Co. 
Bowersock Mills & 

Bowman Dairy Co. 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. 
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Brownold, M. S., Co. 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 
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Butler-Welsh Grain Co. 
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Cameron, John F., & Co. 

Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. 
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Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. 
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Baking Co. 
General Mill Equipment Co. 
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Globe Milling 
Gooch Milling 
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Goodlander Mills Co. 
Great Bend Milling Company 
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Greenbank, H. J., & Co. 
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Milling 
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Co. 


Flour 







Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. 

Houston Milling Co. ......... 

Paewrre,. FRG als. Bess. TOs 5.0% vcceves 

PUDOATE Meee OG. cock be vcs ses eaves 

PEGE BRI TIOy 6055.54 bse eet awek es 

I ESIGMOUTE TOE: BG. icaccciecevsiees 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co: ....c0c05 
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Flour enrichment is simple —sure — 


and safe with N-A's 3-Way Service: 







1. N-Richment-A*, with its 10% 
safety factor 


2. N-A Technical Field Service 
3. N-A Enrichment Feeders 







So choose the type of N-Richment-A 






best suited to your needs for adherence 













to formula, stability and uniform feed- 


This type has ferrum reductum as its 
source of iron, and when fed at the rate 
of % oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. 
of flour, there is practically no ash addi- 
tion from the concentrate. 


ing qualities — plus a complete enrich- 


ment service. 


— : “Registered Trade Mark 
This type is the same as Type 4 except 
that it is compounded to be fed at the 


rate of ¥%2 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 
lbs. of flour. 


nh WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 


This type has sodium iron pyrophos- x 1 . \ Eng rae q 
phate as its source of iron and is com- > a N 


pounded to be fed at the rate of ¥ oz. 
of N-RICHMENT.-A to 100 lbs. of flour. 








BELLEVILLE9 @ NEW JERSEY 


Represented in Principal Cities 





WAS SHE WELL FED? is high enough to be another indi- of a committee of educators and 
5 seation that better nutrition in will be thoroughly tested in the 
America is clearly needed. months to come with the coopera 
1 Mills we believe tion of a number of rural, suburban 
, , and city schools. 

answer to this . . ; 
Progress of this work will be 
reported to you on these pages: 
We invite your comments and 


Medical examinations still reveal a 
widespread prevalence of active or Here at Genera 
healed rickets among children that part of the 
; , , problem is nutrition education 
Despite a great reduction im . a ae 
; ‘ among school children, and we are 
severe rickets during recent years, ; 
. ; trying to help by developing ma- ; 
authorities estimate that the prev-; "sole which , AI bl suggestions. 
° ° rials W . TO »W » 26 > 
alence of active and healed rickets erials which we nop" will be usable ——+pyom “Inadequate Diets and Nutritional Deficiencies in 
bv schor ils for this purpose. the United States’, Bulletin 109, National Research Council 


is still approximately 20% among 
whi 7a) 7 eae ano.™ 4 3 Se ‘ rials a » hase a 
children of pres hool age. [hese mate rials w ill be bast don General Mills. Inc. 
This figure varies gree tly from the latest authoritative informa- Minneapolis, Minnesota 
help Enriched Flours ° Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 


community to community, but it tion, will be perfected with the 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOU 


cael EEE 

GREEN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES, POTATOES AND OTHER MILK PROD- 
VEGETABLES .-- some GRAPEFRUIT . - - OF raw VEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS... fluid, evaporated OR EGGS _.or dried beans, 
raw, some cooked, frozen cabbage or solad greens. . dried, cooked, Ik. One quart peas, nuts or t but- 
or canned. At least one Atleast one serving o doy. frozen oF canned. Two oF lor its equivalent) o dayfor ter. One servi ,  ormore servings o dOY- 

serving @ day- more servings doy. children and expectant or poultry or fish a day, OC 

: nursing mothers; one pint casionally peas OF beans 

o day for all others instead. Three OF four eggs 

each week 


00 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish live! 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
_.. natural whole-grain of MARGARINE . - - use for 
enriched Qr restored. Three spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 4 © oil or Vitamin D concentrate 


One of a series of ads a i 
_ een medical inc ge 
ante which reports on the 
Par i Mills nutrition program and 
- : to establish grain product foods 
eir proper place in the diet. 








